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THE MAN 
BEHIND THE 


MICROSCOPE 


The ‘‘man behind the microscope” in International 
is not just one man, but scores of skilled scientists 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind 
of equipment in our 21 modern laboratories. 

Of course we have microscopes—lots of them—as 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the 
modern type we use) are out-dated by the special 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. 

The eyes that look through our microscopes are 
university-trained . . . graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. 
Then they’re super-trained . . . by post-graduate 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best 
in your market. 
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Then —to coordinate all of the work by these 21 
completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
laboratories—we maintain a special laboratory ...a 
research organization housed amid electronic and 
other new-day instruments . . . which “tests our 
tests” and finds entirely new ways of improving 
your products. 

It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
large as ours... with a daily capacity of 96,000 cwt. 

For you, it means worry-free production schedules 

. . and, when the consumer faces the bread rack, 
an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 

Another phase of International ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
service! 
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Marhly libs a cake... 


This delicate porcelain lady is a work of art. 


So is a fine cake! 

Being an artist, the expert cake-baker 
deserves a flour worthy of his skill... and 
he finds it in Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen 
Cake Flour. It’s designed to 

help you keep your cakes so uniformly 
fine that women will rather 

buy them than bake their own. 


Have you tried it? 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Vou can't produce a market leader in any 


type of business with mediocre materials. It 


takes a better than average product to do that. 
Take TOWN CRIER for instance. We are 


mighty particular about what wheat we accept. 
Much of it fails to meet our high specifications 


so we pay a little extra to make sure that we 
get only the finest. It is that kind of extra 


care that makes TOWN CRIER a market lead- 
er for the flour distributor, TOWN CRIER 


gives the consumer full measure of superior 


baking. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


. 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Orerating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 











KANSAS CITY 
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You Need 
‘‘Correct Fit’’ tn 


f your particular baking needs. 
Flour, mele every one o 


For bread, rolls, pastries, cakes and cookies, there are 


Here at Russell-Miller we mill flour “‘to fit” . . . to fit perfectly 


Russell-Miller flours designed specifically for each... to 

give them display-counter “good looks” and dinner-table “good eating.” 
Russell-Miller flours are tested continuously for quality and uniform baking 
performance, both in the laboratory and in our experimental bakery. That way we 


make sure they “fit” all your requirements for successful baking. 
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For Family Size 


Deltaseal — 


Your brand can be shown rich and colorful on B v MI S 
the sparkling white surface of Deltaseal Bags. 


Deltaseal Bags and the Deltaseal Packaging (JES 
System permit major operating economies in A, Sea 


your mill. Your Bemis representative will give 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 

you all the details. a 
. i B 5 arlotte: : bas : 

Delitaseal Bags have the handy pouring spout 

and are available in sizes from 2 lbs. to 25 lbs. 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
CO ANNS 


Sign of Satisfaction ee 


Yes, the KELLY’S FAMOUS label on flour is a sign of baking 
satisfaction and a sign that means good business for the flour dis- 
tributor. For KELLY’S FAMOUS has the superior baking qual- 
ity that brings consumers back again—building the steady trade 


that is the foundation of a good family flour business. Try 
KELLY’S FAMOUS. You’ll like it. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








- 


th WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


The fine baking qualities of ISMERTA 
have been proved by the experience of 
many hundreds of users. Only the finest 
wheats go into ISMERTA, and the skill 
and experience of expert millers make the 
_most of this superior foundation. 




















That’s why ISMERTA is such a wise 
choice for any flour distributor. Every bit 
of initial sales effort put behind ISMERTA 
pays off handsomely in repeat business 
from satisfied customers. 


. So hitch your sales efforts to ISMERTA’S 
maitested quality. You can be confident that 
* ISMERTA will do its full share to 
build a bigger flour business for you. 


THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. * 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W,. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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A good doughnut is rapidly becoming an essential to a cup 


of steaming, aromatic coffee or a glass of cold, tangy cider. 
Most of the doughnut mixes in this country supply that 
kind of a doughnut. This is because most doughnut mixes 
contain a flour “‘tailor-made’”’ by Valier & Spies to fit the 
special characteristics of each doughnut mix. 


HERE 


Ash and protein are not the deciding factors in producing 
the most satisfactory flour for doughnut mixes. Mellow yet 
firm gluten characteristics are much more important. Gluten 
quality has more to do with the appetizing appearance and 
tenderness of the doughnut than any other single factor. 
Therefore, skill and experience in wheat selection and 
blending are of the utmost importance. Then, too, the flour 
must be specially milled. 


Remember these two famous flours for doughnut mixes... 
DANDY DOUGHNUT for cake type. 





DAZZLE DOUGHNUT for YEAST type. 





Yes... Valier & Spies is the largest manufacturer in the 
. with an annual 
output probably exceeding that of all other mills combined. 
Most bakers know that doughnut mixes based on V&S flour 


country of flours for doughnut mixes. . 


produce better doughnuts. That’s why most bakers make it 
a practice to specify doughnut mixes containing V&S flour. 


iS OUR FORMULA 


It must have just the right, even granulation to produce 
quickly a batter with the right consistency to work smoothly 
through high speed automatic machines with a minimum 
of “‘cripples.’’ Using V&S flour in your doughnut mix means 
smooth, well formed, tender doughnuts with a low fat ab- 
sorption that stay fresh longer. Doughnut mix manufac- 
turers are invited to write for free production samples. 
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‘ dn extra b lof thal means 


BETTER BAKING RESULTS FOR YOU: 


FULLY AGED—FULLY AERATED~—that’s how you 
receive King Midas Flour. 

Pioneers in the use of inside flour storage tanks 
for the natural aging of flour, King Midas Flour 
Mills have now increased the number of these 
tanks to 40—all devoted to Aging and Aerating 
King Midas Flour—all temperature controlled. 

Because it’s Aged and Aerated, King Midas 
Flour is ready for good baking the moment it 
reaches you. It’s cool, dry, thirsty—in A-1 condi- 
tion, ready for profitable baking. It’s not necessary 
to give King Midas additional age. This means that 
less storage space and less handling are required 
with less money invested in stock. 

Aged and Aerated King Midas Flour will give 
you the maximum in flour uniformity, increased 
absorption and more profitable baking results— 
because of the extra step. 




















A BIG DIFFERENCE! 





OH , 
CAN MAKE 


R MILLS 


ting Midas FLOUR 
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Exports to Ease Grain Storage Jam 





Brazil to Permit 
Transit Flour Entry 
Without Licenses 


WASHINGTON—Subject to cif. 
ceilings of $7.50 cwt., U.S. wheat 
flour which was en route to Brazil 
prior to Aug. 3, 1948, may enter that 
country without import license re- 
strictions, according to information 
received last week by Martin F. 
Smith, general manager of the Flour 
“Millers Export Assn., from official 
“razilian representatives. 

According to Mr. Smith Brazilian 

ithorities have asserted that local 

‘razilian consulate offices have flexi- 
bility in interpreting this decree as, 
for example, the definition of “en 
route.” Prior to this official ruling, en 
route was broadly interpreted to mean 
nstances where provisions for ship- 

ing space had been closed and credit 
opened. 

With the threat of a tie-up of mari- 

me labor, it is possible, in the opin- 

mn of trade circles, that Brazilian 
uthorities may make fairly liberal 
nterpretations now to speed up most 
hipments in anticipation of a long 
maritime labor dispute. 
vy ¥ 
Protest to Brazil 

WASHINGTON — The State De- 
vartment has been asked to protest to 
he Brazilian government on the lat- 
er’s recently invoked import con- 
rols. The request was made by the 
‘ommerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc., which seeks to 
have the license ban lifted on ship- 
ments now in transit. 

In a telegram sent to Willard L. 
Thorp, assistant secretary of state 
for economic affairs, Joseph A. Sin- 
clair, secretary of the association and 
director of its world trade depart- 
ment, pointed out that the Brazilian 
consulate in New York and flour ex- 
porters were not advised of the new 
import controls until Aug. 9, although 
they became effective five days ear- 
lier. 

“No provision has been made for 
in-transit shipments,’ Mr. Sinclair 
wired, ‘‘except those under letters 
of credit opened prior to the effective 
date. We understand some 700 to 800 
carloads of flour for Brazil, mostly 
under open account or sight draft, 
are now en route to New Orleans for 
which documents will not be legalized 


due to lack of license. 

“The Commerce and Industry Assn. 
recommends that the State Depart- 
ment protest this lack of advance 
notice and urges the Brazilian gov- 
ernment to allow a sufficient grace 
period for importation of transit ship- 
ments.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ARMY BUYS ROLLED OATS 
CHICAGO — The Quartermaster 
Depot of the army purchased 11,- 
544,000 lb. table rolled oats Aug. 12 
at prices ranging from $5.30 to $5.60 
ewt., f.a.s. New Orleans. 





USDA TO STEP UP CLEARANCES 
FROM GULF, EAST, WEST PORTS 


September Program to Move in August —500 Million 
Wheat and 200 Million Coarse Grain Goals Consid- 
ered—ECA Nation Requirements Being Revised 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Cabinet Discord Over Wheat 
Export Figure Erupts Again 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The annual cab- 
inet discord has erupted again in top 
circles of the administration. 

Official U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture documents disclose an inten- 
tion to export a minimum of 450 
million bushels of wheat. 

Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, Economic 
Cooperative Administration food sup- 
ply director, stated last week that 
despite improved grain outturn in 
western Europe the heavy supplies 
of grains in this country make it 
“only logical” that we should in- 
crease our wheat exports to these 
nations in an effort to bring their 
food supplies up to an approxima- 
tion of prewar diets. 

After these two authoritative com- 
ments had been placed in the rec- 
ord, Charles Sawyer, secretary of 
commerce, reversed the field and told 
a press conference that since Euro- 
pean crop yields had improved it 
would not be necessary to export 
so much grain to those nations. Pre- 
viously he had been reported as re- 
fusing to approve the recent supple- 
mental grain allocations, fearing that 
“they would bull the wheat market.” 

During this period of controversy, 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, disclosed, in an appeal 
to the farmers to increase their 
grain storage facilities, that recent 
USDA purchases with ECA funds 
had been at prices lower: than the 
support prices for wheat as estab- 


lished in the 1948 loan and purchase 
programs. 


Conflict Last Year 


Again we find the administration 
“at sixes and sevens,” reminiscent 
of last year when Clinton P. An- 
derson, then secretary of agriculture, 
was setting wheat goals at one level 
one day only to find that W. Averell 
Harriman, then secretary of com- 
merce, was setting them at a high- 
er level. 

That discord kept grain markets in 
a jittery condition and led to White 


(Continued on page 56) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Mexico Purchases 
Six-Month Supply 
of Wheat at K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—One-half of its an- 
nual export requirements of wheat 
was purchased by Mexico in Kansas 
City Aug. 16. Carlos M. Cinta, rep- 
resentative of the Mexican govern- 
ment, was in Kansas City over the 
week-end to complete the purchases 
of cash wheat in exchange for futures 
previously bought. 

Mr. Cinta reported in Kansas City 
that wheat is the largest single food 
item in his country and in the past as 
much as 60% of Mexico’s needs had 
to be imported from abroad. Now 
about 40% is imported, principally 
from the U.S. 








September Export Quotas Boosted 
by Another 342,000 Tons of Wheat 


WASHINGTON — More than a 
third of a million tons of wheat has 
been added to the previous record 
grain allocation program for Septem- 
ber with the announcement this week 
of supplemental allocations of 297,000 
long tons for the army German occu- 
pation zone and 45,000 long tons to 
the Japan-Korean occupation area. 

With this latest addition the Sep- 
tember program now exceeds 2.1 mil- 
lion tons, an all-time monthly high 
for grain exports under government 
programs. ' 





Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration procurement seems geared 
to the huge September program, with 
its current procurement report dis- 
closing wheat purchases of approxi- 
mately 79 million bushels since July 
1, 1948. The September allocation 
represents approximately -75 million 
bushels of wheat, indicating that fur- 
ther steady wheat or flour buying is 
in prospect. 

Flour buying henceforth may be 
stepped up, since Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration figures prior to 
the recent heavy supplemental allo- 


cations of wheat and cancellation of 
some previous flour allocations reveal 
that a bare 26% of the ECA exports 
were in terms of flour as required by 
the ECA authorization act. To date, 
the ECA has set no time table of bal- 
ancing out flour exports on a 25% 
basis as required by law, but Dr. D. 
A. FitzGerald has said publicly that 
the ECA will insure that this provi- 
sion is carried out. Trade sources 
state that they believe a quarterly 
balance on the fulfillment of the ECA 
mandate for 25% of wheat exports in 
the form of flour would be adequate. 


WASHINGTON—Speed-up of the 
wheat export program through Gulf 
ports will bring about a movement of 
approximately 80 cargoes monthly 
from those outlets under the current 
plans of U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, whose loan and purchase pro- 
grams are unable to cope with the huge 
crop outturn. Inability of these pro- 
grams to absorb the impact of the 
heavy grain movements is attributed 
to a lack of farm storage facilities by 
USDA officials. To provide some con- 
ception of the speed-up, according to 
a confidential USDA report, it is 
planned to move the entire original 
September export program in the 
month of August. 

Similar speed plans are contemplat- 
ed for the Pacific Coast, where boxcar 
priority orders will be requested, if 
necessary, to insure an export move- 
ment of approximately 7 million 
bushels monthly. From the Gulf it is 
hoped to export 75 million bushels of 
wheat in the July-September period. 

On the West Coast the 7 million- 
bushel monthly movement will occur 
during July-September and _ the 
months immediately following the 
harvest. Grain from the West coast 
will be largely for the occupation 
forces in Japan and Korea and for 
stockpiling. In addition substantial 
barley exports will be made from 
California ports. 

Spring and soft wheat exports will 
be consequential through East coast 
ports via lake movement. From these 
East coast ports the largest part of 
the corn and oats exports will be lift- 
ed, this report states. 

While the government has placed 
a floor of 450 million bushels of wheat 
as its export goal for 1948-49, this 
report reveals that consideration is 
being given to a possible 500 million- 
bushel movement. The report says: 
“It is probable that wheat exports of 
500 million bushels could be made and 
still leave a carryover of more than 
190 million bushels in this country. 
Exports of corn and other grains 
could exceed 200 million bushels and 
leave an abundance of feed grains for 
domestic use and carry-over.” 

The report continues, “There are, 
however, some limitations on grain 
availability from the standpoint of 
timing and location, which tend to re- 
strict total exports.. The most im- 
portant of these during the July, 1948- 
June, 1949, period, particularly if 
there is a heavy demand for US. 
corn as feed, will be the fact that 
corn exports, as already pointed out, 
will be largely confined to the six 
months of January-June, 1949.” 


Lack of Dollars a Check 


In analyzing the effective demand 
for wheat, the report says that if the 
dollar. credits were unlimited the de- 
mand would tax the capacity of the 
nation to export it in spite of vastly 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Wheat Estimate Up; Corn Tops Record 





AUGUST WHEAT GUESS RAISED 
43 MILLION ABOVE MONTH AGO 


Probable Corn Yield of 3.5 Billion Bushels Would Top All 
Previous Records by Wide Margin—Oats, Barley, 
Flax, Soybeans Up During July 


WASHINGTON—A corn crop the 
like of which has never before been 
seen in any country in the world is 
in prospect in the U.S. this fall, due 
to virtually unbroken favorable grow- 
ing conditions since the crop was 
planted in the spring. The Aug. 10 
report of the Crop Reporting Board 
placed the probable outturn of corn 
at 3,506,363,000 bu. which would be 
a new all-time record by a wide mar- 
gin and 178 million bushels more than 
was thought likely a month ago. 

The excellent growing conditions 
this year are in sharp contrast to 
the jagged prospects which prevailed 
at this time a year ago, when the 
crop, already behind in development, 
was suffering from drouth and heat. 
This year’s crop is 46% larger than 
last year’s outturn, 25% larger than 
average and 8% larger than the pre- 
vious crop of 3,249,950,000 bu. in 
1946. The indicated yield per acre 
August 1 of 41.0 bu. tops the previous 
high in 1946 by 4.3 bu. It is 12.4 bu. 
higher than last year and 9.6 bu. 
above average. 


Wheat Second Largest 


Total wheat production of 1,284 
million bushels is second only to last 
year’s record crop of 1,365 million 
bushels, 36% above the 10-year-aver- 
age of 943 million bushels and 43 
million bushels above prospects a 
month ago. Favorable weather in the 
major wheat producing areas result- 
ed in improved yields, although sev- 
eral states from Indiana to the At- 
lantic coast suffered harvesting loss- 
es due to excessive rains during June 
and July. 

The estimated production of 302,- 
908,000 bu. of all spring wheat is 6 
million bushels above last year’s 296,- 
949,000 bushel crop. In the northern 
plains area from Minnesota through 
Montana and in the dryland spring 
wheat areas of Idaho, abundant rain- 
fall accompanied by cool tempera- 
tures during the latter part of July, 
more than offset unseasonably hot 
temperatures earlier in the month. 
This extremely favorable weather re- 
sulted in improved production pros- 
pects in all major spring wheat 


states except Minnesota, where pros- 
pects were unchanged from a month 
ago. Both durum and other spring 
wheat were favorably affected. 

Winter wheat production is now 
estimated at 981,415,000 bu., nearly 
30 million bushels above the July 1 
estimate. This is second only to the 
1947 record crop of 1,068 million 
bushels, and is about 43% above the 
10-year average of 688,606,000 bush- 
els. 

In most of the important winter 
wheat states, weather conditions dur- 
ing July were very favorable for 
maturity and harvesting of the crop. 
In Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois and Montana, 
yields are much above earlier pros- 
pects, while in Washington many 
areas are reporting record yields. In 
Kansas and Oklahoma, new varieties 
such as Pawnee, Comanche and 
Wichita, have aided in _ boosting 
yields. Improved machinery, which 
makes possible the saving of much 
lodged grain, has contributed to in- 
creased yields in many of the western 
states. 

The winter wheat yield of 18.6 bu. 





per acre is .9 bu. less than last year, 
but is 2 bu. above the 10-year aver- 
age. 

All spring wheat yield prospects 
were threatened in early July by 
hot dry weather in some of the major 
producing states. The hot spell was 
of short duration, however, and was 
quickly followed by heavy rains and 
cool temperatures which more than 
offset heat damage. In northwestern 
Minnesota and northeastern North 
Dakota, rainfall was excessive and 
may cause a delay in harvest and 
even some loss of grain. The U.S. all 
spring wheat yield of 16.1 bu. per 
acre is .8 bu. above last year’s yield 
of 15.3 bu. and 1.2 bu. higher than 
the 10-year average of 14.9 bu. 

Durum wheat production of 46,151,- 
000 bu. is up 2 million bushels from 
last year’s production of nearly 44 
million bushels. Yield prospects im- 
proved during July in the two most 
important producting states of North 
Dakota and South Dakota. Prospects 
in Minnesota remain unchanged. 

Other spring wheat production is 
estimated at 256,757,000 bu., about 
4 million bushels more than the 252,- 
966,000 bushels harvested in 1947 and 
37 million bushels, or 17%, above the 
10-year average of 219,398,000 bushels. 

Progress Is Marvelous 

Well distributed moisture and 
many warm, clear days throughout 
July in the Corn Belt resulted in mar- 
velous progress of the crop. At no 
time during the month were pros- 
pects any better than those prevail- 
ing at the close. Advancement of the 

(Continued on page 51) 





Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—When the July rains 
suddenly came over the Canadian 
prairies after two and a half months 
of near drouth, the crop was at a 
critical stage as far as rainfall was 
concerned. The rains not only saved 
the crop, but greatly improved it. 
Now, however, the greater part of 
the crop is in another critical stage, 
which is the fear of frost. 

The crop in general is from two to 
three weeks late and is now, at this 
very moment, in the period of average 
frost damage. 

While it is true that some harvest- 





AUG. 1, 1948 CROP ESTIMATES 
The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
makes the following report for the U.S. from data furnished by crop cor- 
respondents, field statisticians, and cooperating state agencies. 
-7~Yield per acre— e— Total production (in thousands) —, 


Average 
Crop 1937-46 1947 
Sr Uk We WD céasrecventee 31.4 28.6 
Wes Wh UN hes cv tccedin 16.1 18.4 
ee OD, ine 6.4.00.5 40680609 16.6 19.5 
See. Gs, WH: ahs etaves ve 14.9 15.3 
were, Wee hice t eect 14.0 15.0 
Other spring, bu. ...... 15.1 15.3 
Cette, DG ccvcivscccccecves 32.3 31.5 
MOSER, DR. cicveccccccesecea BAF 25.5 
Pe A ROSS Kee c ics ecvestes 12.1 12.8 
Buckwheat, bu. ..........+. 16.9 14.2 
WORE, G ccsscdicovecess 9.0 9.9 
Sorghums for grain, bu. ... 15.7 17.1 
BAY, Gl, COM coccccccvccces 1.34 1.36 
. a See eee .88 -91 
Hay, alfalfa, ton .......... 2.16 2.25 
Hay, clover and 
Wee, CO wcccctcess 1.35 1.39 
Hay, lespedeza, ton ....... 1.06 1.03 
Soybeans for beans, bu. .... 18.8 16.3 


Indi- 

cated Indicated 
Aug. 1, Average July 1, Aug. 1, 

1948 1937-46 1947 1948 1948 


41.0 2,813,529 2,400,952 3,328,862 3,506,363 
18.0 942,623 1,364,919 1,241,751 1,284,323 
18.6 688,606 1,067,970 951,958 981,415 


16.1 254,017 296,949 289,793 302,908 
14.6 34,619 43,983 44,354 46,151 
16.4 219,398 252,966 245,439 256,757 


35.9 1,231,814 1,215,970 1,425,785 1,470,444 
25.7 298,811 279,182 307,070 313,139 


12.2 37,398 25,977 26,671 26,664 
17.6 7,022 7,834 = wnveee 6,232 

9.9 26,756 39,763 43,662 44,528 
18.4 99,791 95,609 ...... 131,279 
1.33 97,563 102,500 95,018 97,707 

87 11,437 13,306 12,363 12,862 
2.22 31,540 33,475 32,325 33,132 
1.30 28,617 32,569 28,721 29,055 


1.05 5,807 6,768 6,167 6,463 
181,362 


205,066 





Developments 


ing of winter rye and winter wheat 
is taking place, there is no news yet 
of any spring sown wheat, oats and 
barley being cut, although in some 
districts on a small scale this. should 
begin to take place within a few days. 
The crop is still growing and in many 
areas is tall and still fully green. If 
frost holds off until Sept. 10, the final 
yield has a good chance of coming up 
to the Searle crop estimate published 
last week of 325 million bushels of 
wheat, 220 million bushels of oats, 
164 million bushels of barley, 23 mil- 
lion bushels of rye and 13.8 million 
bushels of flax. Should a bad frost 
occur at any time between now and 
Sept. 1, the crops would be not only 
seriously reduced in quantity, but 
would suffer from serious degrading. 


I have just flown at a low level 
across the prairies from Winnipeg to 
Saskatoon, to Edmonton, to Calgary. 
In general, I would say that, with the 
exception of winter rye and winter 
wheat now in full harvest, less than 
10% of the spring crops, wheat, oats, 
barley, flax and rye are even begin- 
ning to turn. 

There are in general two theories 
about fall frosts. Those who believe 
the moon has an influence, and others 
who believe that this is just an “old 
woman’s yarn,” so about half the 
farmers and business men are keenly 
watching and talking, about the ap- 
proach of the full moon. “If we can 
get over the next full moon,” they 
say, which will occur on Aug. 19, 
“then this crop will be all right.” 
This will be a good year to test that 
theory. 


Blocked Elevators 
Relieved by N.W. 
Boxcar Speedup 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ralph E. Clark, 
manager of the closed car section of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, estimated Aug. 16 that he 
had been able to confirm his predic- 
tion to the grain shippers of the 
Northwest to have 100% boxcar own- 
ership of the seven railroads serving 
this area on lines. 


The promise was made to the 
Northwest Grain Transportation 
Committee last week after the com- 
mittee had twice asked for an order 
backed by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to require southern 
roads to send cars northward. 


Mr. Clark announced that for the 
first 15 days of August connecting 
lines delivered 15,613 empty boxcars 
to the seven major railroads serving 
this area, or approximately 1,041 cars 
a day. 

In the first 13 days of August, Mr. 
Clark reported, 24,790 cars of grain 
had been loaded in the Northwest 
against 22,243 last year. The in- 
creased boxcar supply in the past 
week has lowered the number of 
blocked elevators in the area Aug. 14 
to 76, he said, compared to 590 on 
the same date last year. 

Mr. Clark said that his estimation 
that the seven railroads in the area 
had the equivalent of 100% owner- 
ship by the weekend of Aug. 14 was 
based on the receipts and normal 
loadings in that period. 

The AAR executive appeared be- 
fore the Northwest Grain Transpor- 
tation Committee Aug. 17 to report 
on the boxcar supply situation, and at 
the same time to ask grain shippers 
to keep personnel working over the 
week-end so that cars might be grad- 
ed and loaded. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AMF REPORTS EARNINGS, 
VOTES TWO DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of American Machine & Foundry 
Co. has declared a dividend of 20¢ 
a share on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 10 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 31, and a dividend of 97%¢ a 
share on the 3.90% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, payable Oct. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 30. 

The company reported earnings of 
89¢ a common share for the first six 
months of 1948, compared with 62¢ 
a common share for the first six 
months of 1947. Sales during the first 
six months of 1948 were listed at 
$13,638,987, compared with $12,515,- 
880 during the same period a year 
previous. Consolidated net income 
was reported at $1,051,573 for the 
1948 period, compared with $781,893 


‘for the similar period in 1947. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
OCTOBER DURUM AUTHORIZED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange have au- 
thorized trading in durum futures for 
October delivery, effective Aug. 16. 
Trading previously was limited to de- 
livery in September, December, May 
and July. 
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Canadian Harvest 
Set Back by 
Heavy Rainfall 


WINNIPEG—Further general rains 
over large areas retarded Western 
Canada’s harvest last week. Cloudy 
weather following the rains was not 
conducive to good drying conditions. 
The outlook, however, continues to 
improve, and with favorable weather 
harvesting should overspread large 
areas this week. Fall rye is moving 
in good volume, and while some yields 
are light, samples appear to be good. 
New barley is weighing heavy, but 
relatively few samples of oats have 
come forward to date. 

The wheat harvest is expected to 
get underway in Manitoba this week, 
and in northern Alberta next week. 
A few samples of early wheat have 
been received, and while it is too 
early to predict the average grades, 
there are indications that the crop 
will grade well. 

Warm weather is required in all 
areas to bring the crops along to ma- 
turity. Rust infection to flax is in- 
creasing, and is showing up chiefly 
on the Royal variety. It is too early 
to indicate the amount of damage an- 
ticipated, but some observers believe 
that losses may be high on the sus- 
ceptible varieties. 

Early harvest returns indicate that 
many farmers are cutting their crops 
too green, and some are still combin- 
ing too soon after the swather. 
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CCC ACTIVITIES HELD KEY 
TO BUFFALO GRAIN VOLUME 


BUFFALO — Whether the _pres- 
ent navigation season will see a tre- 
mendous flow of grain to the city 
from the head of the lakes depends 
apparently on what the Commodity 
Credit Corp. does on its export pro- 
gram. If the CCC decides on a big 
buying program as seems likely, grain 
men believe heavy shipments will move 
here for eventual export and the win- 
ter fleet will be a large one. With only 
4 million bushels in the elevators at 
present out of a commercial storage 
capacity of 28 million there is plenty 
of room to handle the grain. So far, 
the railroad movement of grain at 
Buffalo from Ohio has been heavy, 
most of it wheat, with some oats. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ECA Not Likely 
to Approve Grain 


Deal With Argentina 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — There is little 
probability that, under the present 
circumstances, the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration will approve 
any grain purchases in Argentina by 
the cooperating nations, even if the 
Latin American producer reduces its 
prices to bring them in line with the 
current U.S. prices. 

This information came from a re- 
sponsible ECA official after Paul G. 
Hoffman, ECA administrator, in- 
dulged in an almost perfect example 
of double-talk here following a con- 








ference with the U.S. ambassador to 
Argentina. ’ 

Mr. Hoffman teed off with a com- 
ment to the effect that ECA was 
willing to finance purchases from Ar- 
gentina by participating nations when 
suitable opportunity arises but he re- 
marked that domestic crop prospects 
are extremely good and that grain 
purchases from Argentina and any 
other country “must be considered in 
the light of these circumstances.” 

It can be predicted that, with the 
domestic crop outturn reaching peak 
production records, off-shore grain 
purchases from Argentina are im- 
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probable even if that country should 
reduce its prices to the level of U.S. 
prices, unless some unforeseen politi- 
cal pressure develops. 

The Argentinian government is re- 
ported as having yet to make any 
price concessions on grain exports de- 
spite the statement of the U.S. am- 
bassador James Bruce, who said that 
the Argentine government was will- 
ing to sell cereal grains at world 
market prices. The promise and the 
Argentinian performance do _ not 
match recent attempts by ECA na- 
tions to negotiate purchases from 
that area. 





Hoffman and Brannan to Have 
Show-Down on Private Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The show-down 
on the return of the grain export 
business to competitive free enter- 
prise is expected soon when Paul 
G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, meets with Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture. 
Mr. Brannan, it is learned, objects 
to the restoration of free enterprise 
on the grounds that the private trade 
is bulling the grain market. The ad- 
ministration fears higher prices, it 
seems. 

Informed sources within the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture disclose 
that officials at operating levels are 
reconciled to the surrender of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. export 
monopoly, but are facing strong op- 
position in the secretary’s office. 

ECA officials and trade consultants 
have covered every detail of the 
transition from the government mon- 
opoly and have a workable system 
prepared for immediate action. It is 
now up to the ECA boss to take a 
stand in the controversy. 


Hoffman Under Mandate 

Mr. Hoffman is operating under a 
mandate to maximize the use of 
private procurement facilities in the 
export of all ECA _ procurement. 
USDA now stands in the path of this 
congressional mandate, abetted in 
part by the Department of Com- 
merce, where the new secretary of 
that agency has recently objected to 
the announcement of heavy supple- 
mental grain allocations for Septem- 
ber on the grounds that the an- 
nouncement would boost the price. 

The government attitude toward 
prices is somewhat of a contradic- 
tion. In a confidential paper for ad- 
ministrative use only the USDA has 
cited the urgent need of additional 
farm storage facilities to hold the 
huge grain crops back so that the 
farmer can obtain the basic support 
price for his crops. Currently, the 
USDA has been picking up wheat 
for export at prices well below the 
loan level for ECA programs. 


BREAD PRICES UP 
IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG — Winnipeg’ bread 
prices have been advanced 1¢ a loaf 
in-most stores. The increase was 
blamed on the higher costs of all in- 
gredients going into the making of 
bread. A 16-0z. loaf, wrapped, costs 
10¢ cash and carry and 11¢ delivered 
to the door. Unwrapped loaves are 
1¢ less. Pastry prices are expected 
to be increased at least 10%. 





In one breath the Secretary of 
Agriculture is urging steps to bring 
the price of wheat up, while in regard 
to private trade he objects, since he 
concludes their activities would boost 
grain prices. 

Mr. Hoffman will have to take the 
bit in his teeth this week since the 
matter must be decided before the 
October grain allocations are an- 
nounced, otherwise private procure- 
ment will be meaningless. In fact, 
the recent huge supplemental alloca- 
tions have already taken the edge 
off the wheat export business. ECA 
can force the issue in a refusal to 
authorize procurement of grain from 
the CCC if the USDA refuses to give 
up its export monopoly. The question 
now is: Will Mr. Hoffman play his 
trump card or will he play the po- 
litical game of the administration and 
bow to the arbitrary attitude of a 
cabinet politician? 





Alberta Grabbe 


WHEAT QUEEN — Knox County, 
Indiana, grows more than high quali- 
ty soft wheat as evidenced by the 
picture above. The young lady was 
selected wheat queen of that county 
from among 17 candidates by a com- 
mittee of three judges. She is Miss 
Alberta Grabbe of Freelandville, Ind. 
The picture was taken in a field of 
Vigo wheat on the Charles Schenk 
farm near Vincennes, Ind. 





Flour Distributors File Protest 
Against International Wheat Pact 


NEW YORK—Flour distributors 
throughout the country are vitally 
concerned with legislation regarding 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
In this connection W. P. Tanner, New 
York, chairman of the committee on 
legislation of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, has written 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., point- 
ing out the following facts: 

“This International Wheat Agree- 
ment is, among other things, an at- 
tempt to subsidize and guarantee a 
profit to one section of our popula- 
tion at the expense of the general tax- 
payer. In so doing, it not only brings 
under government control, but under 
actual government handling, the 
movement and merchandising of a 
great food commodity. The fact that, 
in so doing, the livelihoods of many 
thousands of people engaged in the 
merchandising of this commodity may 
be destroyed and that the interests 
of millions of consumers may be 
adversely affected is ruthlessly ig- 
nored. . 

“Certainly it is not necessary to 
repudiate the fundamental principles 
on which our government and our 
economy were founded and have 
prospered over sO many years by 
turning over now to government op- 
eration the international trade in 


wheat and flour, to be followed ulti- 
mately by large-scale governmental 
participation in domestic trade in 
wheat and flour all in an attempt to 
favor the farmer once more at the 
expense of the general public, 


“There is an element of the pa- 
thetic in this sacrifice of American 
principles and of the welfare of thou- 
sands of small business men and the 
consuming public in that there is 
well-considered opinion that the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement will 
fail even in accomplishing its an- 
nounced purpose of providing a stable 
market at fat prices for the farmers.” 
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ARMY EXPORTS 2,206,507 
SACKS FLOUR IN APRIL 


WASHINGTON—April exports of 
U.S. flour under the Department of 
the Army Civilian Supply Program 
amounted to 2,206,507 sacks, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce reports. 
These compare with 2,388,765 sacks 
in March, 821,723 in February and 
2,691,716 in January. Last year in 
April, the flour exports under the 
army program amounted to 1,529,- 
260 sacks. 

April wheat exports under the 
army program amounted to 4,997,742 
bu., against 4,896,185 in March and 
2,535,188 in April, 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VAN DE KAMP PAYS 20c 

LOS ANGELES—Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los An- 
geles, has declared the usual quarter- 
ly dividend of 20¢ a share on out- 
standing common stock. The dividend 
will be payable Sept. 30 to stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 10. 
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MNF May Reconsider Wheat Pact 





OFFICIALS RECONCILED THAT 
U.S. WILL BE PARTICIPANT 


John Locke, Federation President, Recommends That the 
Organization Continue Its Intensive Study With 
View to Prepare Itself for Participation 


WASHINGTON—Further coopera- 
tive study of the International Wheat 
Agreement proposal by government 
officials, farm organizations and rep- 
resentatives of the grain, milling and 
feed industries may lead to the de- 
velopment of a sound program. That 
is the opinion reported by Herman 
Fakler in a current issue of Milling 
Around in Washington, publication 
of the Millers National Federation, of 
which organization Mr. Fakler is vice 
president and Washington represen- 
tative. 

It was stated in the federation pub- 
lication that such is the opinion of 
John Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, president of the Millers 
National Federation. Mr. Locke sug- 
gests that a representative of the 
milling industry be the chairman of 
the federation’s agriculture commit- 
tee. 

Further it is announced by Mr. 
Fakler that M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., present chairman of the 
agriculture committee, has agreed to 
act if chosen as the milling indus- 
try’s representative in further dis- 
cussions of the wheat pact, but makes 
the qualification that he declines to 
be bound to concur in any agree- 
ment if its features are seen to be 
unworkable. 


NGTC Approves Conferences 

Prior to the information that the 
milling industry would accept the 
tacit invitation of the farm organ- 
izations to consult on the renewed 
discussions on the wheat agreement, 
H. E. Sanford, chairman of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, had ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be 
appropriate to confer with the farm 
leaders to present formally some of 
the trade objections to the recent 
proposal. 

The action of the Senate commit- 
tee during the recent special ses- 
sion of Congress in unanimously en- 
dorsing the principle of surplus mar- 
keting “is a pretty clear indication” 
to federation officials that the sub- 
ject is going to continue to have the 
consideration of the U.S. government. 

It is stated that one of the factors 
which the Senate committee cited in 
justifying its delay is the commit- 
tee’s desire to create a better do- 
mestic understanding of the issues 
involved and to obtain the widest pos- 
sible degree of agreement upon the 
proposed wheat treaty. 

Sees U.S. as Participant 

Those significant facts “lead to the 
almost inescapable conclusion” that 
eventually the U.S. will be a partici- 
pating nation in the International 
Wheat Agreement, Mr. Fakler stat- 
ed in his report published in Mill- 
ing Around in Washington. 

Federation officials, therefore, be- 
lieve it desirable that the milling 
industry continue its intensive study 
of the subject and prepare itself for 
participation in future discussions in 





NIGHTLY SHOWERS THREATEN 
GROUND STORED WHEAT 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Prob- 
ability of a greater amount of unfit 
wheat than for many years is seen 
by Hutchinson millers and grain men 
as showers fall almost nightly over 
the wheat belt. Not only is damage 
hitting open-air piles, but the high 
humidity and intermittent rains will 
cause loss to farm and elevator stored 
grain, it is said. Nearly all the wheat 
in central and southwestern Kansas 
had excess moisture when harvested. 
Unless given proper attention, more 
difficult in farm bins, much of it will 
become unfit for use. In Reno county, 
which led in wheat production this 
year, rainfall in June, July and the 
first half of August is in excess of 
a normal full year’s precipitation. 


order to bring out and make effective 
this industry’s ability and experi- 
ence in international trade in wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Mr. Fakler backgrounded this need 





of participation in future discussions 
by recounting his experiences and 
exchange of views on a recent NBC 
broadcast on the subject, “Should 
the Senate Ratify the International 
Wheat Agreement?” Mr. Fakler was 
joined by Delos James of the agri- 
cultural department of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce on the nega- 
tive, while the positive was taken 
by Albert Goss, master of the Na- 
tional Grange and A. J. Cairns, sec- 
retary of the International Wheat 
Council. 

Following the 30-minute broadcast 
period,’ the men participated in an 
additional half hour of discussion off 
the air. 


Industry Action Explained 

Mr. Fakler said that during that 
discussion the milling industry was 
criticized for its literal interpreta- 
tion and criticism of the provisions 
of the agreement and also for not 
taking into account the real intent 
of the agreement and the manner 
in which it would be operated. It 
was stated during the discussion that 
the farm organizations had had an 
opportunity to sit in with the nego- 
tiators and not only had an oppor- 


tunity to present their views, but’ 


also to gain a better understanding 
of how the agreement was intended 
to operate. 

“We responded to this criticism 
by pointing out that not having had 
these advantages of participation in 
the negotiations, we were clearly left 
in the position of interpreting the 
provisions as we found them, and 

(Continued on page 16) 





U.S. and Cuba Reach Agreement 
on Remaining “48 Sugar Supplies 


WASHINGTON—Ample supplies of 
sugar for the U.S. and protection 
against an abnormal carry-over of 
sugar in Cuba at the end of 1948 are 
assured by an agreement reached be- 
tween representatives of the Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute and the 
Commodity Credit Corp., according 








BURLAP SCOTSMAN—Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has adopted the advertising 
trade figure shown above for use in 
its current burlap advertising cam- 
paign. The Scotsman—appropriately 
named Angus—is also representative 
of the world-famous Angus Mills in 
Calcutta, India, for which Bemis dis- 
tributes the entire mill output. This 
extra-quality fabric stands at the top 
of Bemis’ burlap grades. 


to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

In addition to making supplies 
available for filling Cuba’s present 
quota of approximately 2,822,000 
short tons for shipment to the U.S. 
during 1948, the institute will main- 
tain a reserve of 466,000 tons to 
meet possible further increases in 
Cuba’s quota for shipment to the U.S. 
during 1948. The CCC has increased 
its purchases from the reserve supply 
by 238,000 tons, under the agreement 
entered into on April 7, 1948, for use 
primarily by the Army for civilian 
feeding in occupied areas. Such sugar, 
however, will be released to the in- 
stitute if needed for domestic con- 
sumption in the U.S. The institute 
will be free to dispose of the remain- 
ing reserve supply, 228,000 tons, if 
Cuba’s 1948 import quota is not in- 
creased by Oct. 15. The price paid 
by the CCC for sugar acquired by 
it from this reserve supply is 4¢ lb. 

The institute has also agreed to 
make 170,000 tons of sugar available 
if needed for shipment to the U.S. 
during the first half of January, 1949. 

“In arriving at this agreement rep- 
resentatives of the institute and the 
CCC recognized that it is impossible 
to determine at this time the exact 
quantities of sugar that will be re- 
quired in the U.S. from Cuba during 
1948,” the USDA said. “Both agencies 
consider the filling of U.S. needs to be 
the first requirement in dealing with 
remaining supplies. On the other 





Sheldon Gordinier 


PROMOTION — Sheldon Gordinivr 
has been promoted to be purchasing 
agent of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Chris Miller, 
manager of the company’s formula 
feed department. Mr. Gordinier joined 
Russell-Miller in 1937 as a salesman. 





hand, Cuba wishes to avoid any ab- 
normal carry-over of 1948 crop sugar 
for sale in competition with the 1949 
crop, and, if necessary, in order to 
fill January shipping requirement:, 
will start its 1948 harvest season 
in December.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was equivalent to almost 5,500,000 
bu., and slightly more than half was 
in the form of flour, and practically 
all of this was worked to countries 
other than the United Kingdom 
Wheat sales totalled 2,700,000 and 
apart from the insignificant amoun 
of 416 bu. worked in a Class 2 des- 
tination, all of the wheat went to the 
U.K. 
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JUNE GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 1,872,000,000 LB 


WASHINGTON—June deliveries o 
grain and grain products made up 
1,872 million pounds of the 2,628 mil 
lion pounds of food and agricultura 
commodities delivered by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture during 
that month. 

Deliveries to the Department o! 
the Army, largely for civilian relie 
feeding in occupied areas, includec 
760 million pounds of wheat, 278 mil 
lion pounds of flour, 65 million pounds 
of oats and 38 million pounds of bar 
ley. 

June deliveries under the Economic 
Cooperation Administration program 
included 439 million pounds of wheat 
140 million pounds of flour, 7 million 
pounds of grits and meal. Deliveries 
to cash-paying foreign governments 
included 110 million pounds of wheat 
Deliveries to foreign countries re- 
ceiving food and agricultural products 
under the U.S. Foreign Relief Pro- 
gram included 22 million pounds of 
wheat and 1 million pounds of rice. 
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Cte Bidding More 


Actively at Higher 
Basis in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY —Further export 
wheat allocations for September, 
which make that month’s total the 
largest in history have intensified 
Commodity Credit Corp.’s bidding and 
further advances in bids were made 
this week. Purchases averaged about 
the same as last week. 

The basis at Kansas City Aug. 17 
was advanced to 12¢ over Chicago 
September for all August delivery, 
basis Gulf. Limit on the Chicago fu- 
ture was $2.23%. The September 
price was 19%¢ over the Kansas City 
September price of $2.17%. October 
was 20¢ over Kansas City September 
and November 20%¢ over. For all 
December delivery the basis was 
19%¢ over Kansas City December, 
maximum on the future being $2.20. 
The January basis was 20¢ over Kan- 
ses City December. 

For the first time in several days 
the CCC raised its Chicago bid, ad- 
veneing the basis 1¢ at Baltimore 
to reflect 10% ¢ over Chicago Septem- 
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PMA Buys 645,200 Sacks Flour, 
Including 80% Springs at $5.47 


WASHINGTON—Purchases of flour by the Production and Marketing 
Administration during the period from noon Aug. 6 through Aug. 13 amount- 
ed to 645,200 sacks (1,266,700 bu. wheat equivalent) of which 380,200 sacks 
represented 80% extraction springs purchased Aug. 10 on an exclusively 
spring wheat mill deal. On that request for offers, mills submitted bids on 
809,200 sacks. Top price paid for the 80% springs was $5.47 sacked Gulf. 
Shipment is to be prior to Sept. 15. The balance of the PMA weekly takings 
consisted of whole wheat flour. Since July 1, the PMA has bought 4,050,900 


ber for Sept. 15 delivery. The bid was 
11¢ over at Philadelphia and 11%¢ 
over at New York. Figuring costs, the 
government’s price was still about 3¢ 
under the market. In the period Aug. 
10-16 the agency acquired 2,107,000 
bu. at Kansas City, 200,000 at Minne- 
apolis, 1,592,000 at Chicago and 1,- 
300,000 at Portland, Ore. 
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SPEAKER SELECTED FOR 
MUTUAL MILLERS’ MEETING 


BUFFALO—L. E. Frailey, for 10 
years personnel director of the Purina 
Co. and author of seven books, will 
speak on “Public Relations in the 
Feed Industry,” substituting for Ver- 
non E. Vining, originally billed 
as the headline speaker at the mid- 
summer convention of the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Aug. 18-19 
at Jamestown, N.Y. Mr. Frailey is 
writer on many different subjects 
for the Dartness Corp. of Chicago. 

An added attraction for the con- 
vention is a horseshoe pitching con- 
test for those who do not play golf. 
Those who play golf will be given 
some pointers by Babe Didrickson 
Zaharias, the all-around lady athlete, 
who will give a demonstration at the 
ball park for the special interest of 
the millers the evening of the 18th. 











More Than 80% 
in 100-L6. or 


CHICAGO—More than four fifths 
of all flour produced by 251 mills in 
the U.S. during one four-week survey 
period was packed in bags of 100 
lb. or larger. That information was 
obtained by the Millers National Fed- 
eration incidental to a study of labor 
efficiency in flour mills. The four- 
week period ended March 15, 1948. 
The mills included in the study rep- 
resented about 70% of the industry’s 
total capacity. 

During the period, the percentage 
of total production analyzed for pack- 
age size was found to be: 5-lb., 342%; 
10-lb., 2.8%; 25-lb. 7.8%; 50-lb., 
4.7%; 100-lb., 71%; over 100-lb., 
10.2%. 

The federation reported that these 
divisions did not vary much as might 
be supposed in mills of different sizes. 
In the large plants (6,000 sacks or 
larger) the percentage of flour packed 
in 100’s or larger was 83.6. In the next 
size group (3,000 to 5,999 sacks) it 
was 80% and in the smaller plants 
(1,000 to 2,999 sacks) it was 78.9%. 
In the smallest mills (less than 1,000 
sacks) the percentage packed in 
100’s was 70.7. 

The relative volume packed in pa- 
per and textile bags during the sur- 
vey period was reported by the fed- 
eration to be as follows: 


Textile Paper 
Tree ee 2.5 97.5 
oe TST eee ee 23.4 76.6 
Se eee ee 44.8 55.2 
Mr: st asa nereds 97.3 2.7 
Sere eee 55.0 45.0 
Soot” Se eee 99.7 3 


The over-all proportion of textile 
to paper was 58.1 to 41.9, according 
to the report. The federation pointed 
out, however, that it would not be 
accurate to conclude the these fig- 
ures represent a correct ratio as to 
domestic usage, as export shipments 
(which were all in cottons) were not 
deducted from the totals. 

Paper containers were used in 
51.7% of the total pack in the large 


of Flour Packed 


Larger Containers 


mills, 38.8% in the next to the larg- 
est, 28.7% in the medium sized mills 
and only 17.7% in the small size 
group. “This is even more striking 
when the 100-lb. size is separated 
from the balance,” the report states, 
adding that the percentage then be- 
comes 55.1, 42.2, 31.1 and 5.1 for the 
different groups of mills. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL SCHULZE, SR., BAKING 
INDUSTRY VETERAN, DEAD 


CHICAGO—Paul Schulze, Sr., 84, 
chairman of the board of the Schulze 
& Burch Biscuit Co., died Aug. 14. 

A nationally known veteran mem- 
ber of the baking industry, Mr. 
Schulze came to this country in 1883 
from Osterode, Germany, where he 
was born June 13, 1864. After clerk- 
ing in a store in Big Stone, S.D., for 
four years, he moved to Minneapolis 








Paul Schulze 


sacks. 
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Wheat purchases by the Commodity Credit Corp. in the above period 
totaled 6,066,176 bu., barley 41,666 bu. and grain sorghums 1,035,000 bu. 
Cumulative purchases of wheat since July 1, 1948, amount to 69,058,548 bu., 
barley 6,734,305, grain sorghums 5,731,427 bu. and rye 67,857 bu. 





and worked as a bookkeeper in a 
wholesale flour house. 

In 1891 Mr. Schulze moved to Chi- 
cago to represent Washburn Crosby 
Co. A few years later he organized 
and became president of the Schulze 
Baking Co., which he directed for 
28 years and which became one of 
the leading, and largest wholesale, 
baking companies in Chicago. 

In 1922 he and his son, Paul, Jr., 
bought the Quaker Biscuit Co. and 
the MacMahon Biscuit Co., reorganiz- 
ing and incorporating the new com- 
pany as the Paul Schulze Biscuit Co. 

In 1939 this firm and the Burch 
Biscuit Co., Des Moines, merged as 
the Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. Mr. 
Schulze was active in baking industry 
work and served as president of the 
American Bakers Assn. while oper- 
ating the Schulze Baking Co. 

He was a trustee of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, IIl., 
a member of the Chicago Museum of 
Natural History, president of the Mu- 
nicipal Art League, treasurer of the 
Chicago Galleries Assn., chairman of 
the art committee of the Union 
League Club, vice president of Pal- 
ette and Chisel, director of the Arts 
Club and life governing member of 
the Art Institute. 

In 1946 he received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, St. 
Louis. He was the oldest director of 
the Illinois Manufacturers Assn., of 
which he was treasurer for several 
years. He was a member of the IIli- 
nois and Chicago Historical Societies. 

Mr. Schulze was nationally known 
for his collection of modern Ameri- 
can paintings, part of which consti- 
tute the Walter H. Schulze Gallery 
in the Chicago Art Institute. The gal- 
lery is a memorial to his son, an 
American flying officer, killed in an 
airplane accident at the end of the 
first World War, while carrying news 
of the signing of the peace treaty to 
American troops in the Army of Oc- 
cupation. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, Paul, Jr., and Victor, one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. E. F. Burch, Jr., six grand- 
children and one great-grandchild. 


BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. J. LYNCH TO JOIN 
UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY—James J. Lynch, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
will resign effective Sept. 1 to join 
the coarse grain department of the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Lynch has been with the mill- 
ing company since his return from 
the service in 1945. He came to Kan- 
sas City from the Chicago office in 
May, 1947, and since has been man- 
ager of the Kansas City office of the 
grain division of Pillsbury. Mr. Lynch 
is a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 








Canada Removes 
Export Control 
on Cattle, Beef 


WASHINGTON—Canada has re- 
moved its controls on exports of 
slaughter and feeder cattle and 
dressed beef effective Aug. 16, accord- 
ing to an official announcement by 
the Canadian government received 
by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. This is the second Cana- 
dian announcement to be made with- 
in the last two weeks removing con- 
trols on exports of livestock and live- 
stock products. Export controls on 
sheep, lambs, mutton and lamb car- 
casses were abolished Aug. 3. 

The six-year-old embargo on cat- 
tle had been in effect since the mid- 
dle of June, 1942, as part of wartime 
controls. During the 1937-41 period, 
prior to the establishment of con- 
trols, the number of cattle, other 
than dairy and breeding classes, ex- 
ported to the U.S., averaged about 
220,000 head a year. 

According to present estimates, it is 
believed that Canada may export to 
the U.S. approximately 100,000 head 
of feeder and slaughter cattle during 
the remainder of the present calendar 
year. It is expected that a substantial 
portion of this number will be feed- 
ers. While those imports will tend to 
augment the U.S. meat supply, the 
number of cattle that will enter the 
U.S. as a result of lifting the embargo 
will be insignificant in comparison 
with domestic cattle numbers. 

Feeder and slaughter cattle, as well 
as all livestock, offered for entry into 
the U.S. must meet U.S. sanitary re- 
quirements and each animal must be 
accompanied by an official Canadian 
veterinarian’s certificate of health. 

The announcement does not affect 
the exportation of breeding animals 
and dairy cows from Canada. Since 
the middle of June, 1942, and up to 
the present time only purebred 
breeding animals and cows for dairy 
purposes were licensed by the Cana- 
dian government for export to the 
U.S. All cattle imports into the U.S., 
except breeding animals, are dutiable 
at 1.5¢ lb within trade agreement 
quotas which are at present sus- 
pended. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. M. GRAHAM, JR., NAMED 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—The appoint- 
ment of J. M. Graham, Jr., as assist- 
ant director of the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.’s general engineering depart- 
ment, was announced recently by the 
company. Mr. Graham, who has been 
serving as manager of the depart- 
ment’s process section will continue 
to direct the latter section. 
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GAP IN DOMESTIC FLOUR TRADE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXPORT AND PMA BUYING FILL 


Bargain Prices Snag Some Big Spring Flour Sales, But 
General Run of Business Modest—Italy, India, Holland 
Buy Quotas—PMA Takes 380,200 Sacks of Springs 


Export buying and a fairly large 
order for spring wheat flour by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration constituted a good 
portion of the flour business last 
week. Domestic bakery buying in the 
East was stepped up by an attractive 
price basis offered by a few mills for 
a limited period, but otherwise the 
sales to bread makers were nothing 
outstanding. Many bakers remain 
bearish in their ideas of prices and 
the “bargain” deals offered only serve 
to encourage them in their hold-back 
policies. Family trade generally is 
marking time. The PMA business last 
week consisted of 380,200 sacks of 
springs at a top price of $5.47 sacked 
Gulf, for 80% extraction. This 
amount was accepted from offerings 
totaling 809,200 sacks. 


ITALY BUYS 80% FLOUR; 
INDIA, HOLLAND IN 


Export markets were fairly active, 
with Italy buying two cargoes of 80% 
extraction flour for arrival at the 
Gulf by Sept. 30. The price was 
$5.12 Gulf. One cargo was divided 
among mills in the Southwest through 
exporters and the other was sold by 
a single mill in the Southwest. India 
bought two cars of 80% _ extraction 
flour for September clearance from 
Gulf ports. The Netherlands acquired 
about half of its September allocation 
at $6.65 Amsterdam. Brazilian im- 
port license requirements recently im- 
posed have affected much 72% extrac- 
tion flour which was sold for Septem- 
ber export, causing some mills concern 
over September running time. Ap- 
parently some mills in the Southwest 
have remedied this situation by book- 
ing 80% extraction flour to make up 
for the lost running time for next 
month. 


SPRING FLOUR SALES 
HOLD UP WELL 


Spring wheat flour sales totaled 
130% of capacity last week against 
163% the previous week and 112.3% 
a year ago. A good part of the total 
consisted of business booked by a 
few mills which offered flour on a 
very attractive basis for a limited 
time. The general run of spring sales 
to bakers was in small to medium 
sized lots for shipment from prompt 
to 120 days. Several plants partici- 
pated in a round-lot purchase of 80% 
extraction by the PMA. The general 
range of spring flour prices now is 
most attractive in several months, 
due to recent downward adjustments 
in wheat premiums as the new crop 
movement expands, but there still are 
many bakers who hope for further 
downward revisions and are holding 
off on purchases. Family trade in 
springs is marking time. Spring 
wheat mills failed to get in on the 
Italian business last week. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
MOSTLY EXPORT 


Sales by southwestern mills aggre- 
gated 61% of capacity, as compared 
with 71% the previous week and 
25% a year ago. Domestic business 
remained on the quiet side and the 
government bought no flour in the 
Southwest, so that most of the busi- 


ness was in export channels. Italy, 
India and the Netherlands were iden; 
tified as buyers. The Southwest’s re- 
cent big outlet to Brazil has been 
greatly reduced by import controls 
imposed by that country. Domestic 
bakers have shown fair interest in 
purchasing small amounts of flour, 
but the volume failed to raise sales 
beyond 50% of capacity on any day 
last week. Springs have narrowed 
their premiums over winters to only 
10¢ sack, which is diverting some in- 
terest from winter types. Family flour 
trade in the Southwest showed scat- 
tered improvement. Operations of 
mills continued at full capacity or 
better, due to good directions on old 
orders. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS GET 
EASTERN BUSINESS 


Buffalo mills report buyers taking 
on future commitments very cautious- 
ly, but volume is sufficient to show a 
marked increase over a month ago. 
Some large buyers have contracted 
up to 60-90 days and the smaller ones 
from 30-60 days. With the peak of 
the winter wheat movement over and 
spring premiums down, there does not 
seem to be much in the way of lower 
prices in future developments, but a 
good many buyers seem content to 
await peak movement of the spring 
wheat crop. A sharp reduction in the 
price of spring high glutens by a 
few mills resulted in substantial sales 
of this type in the Metropolitan New 
York market. The majority of mills 
did not meet the reported figure of 
$6.10 sack, and it was believed that 
the rate was in effect only a limited 
time. Otherwise, sales were generally 


in the form of steady single-car lots, 
which produced a fair volume in the 
aggregate. 

Some Boston business came from 
buyers who took the position that the 
market probably was at or near bot- 
tom. Inventories are low and most 
of the purchases were for immediate 
shipment. Philadelphia trade was 
slow, as many bakers closed shop for 
vacation periods while customers 
were away for the same reason. Also, 
a great many bakers are bearish in 
their ideas of prices, due.to the favor- 
able wheat crop reports. Pittsburgh 
sales slackened from the recent ac- 
tive pace, although a fair volume of 
60 to 90-day orders was booked, 


CENTRAL STATES TRADE 
SLOW AT ADVANCE 


Chicago reports indicate flour trade 
has dropped off again, with the price 
advance failing to encourage bakers 
to enter the market. However, a fair 
amount of business was placed on 
books in the form of the usual steady 
buying of one or two car lots, with 
an occasional larger booking for 90 
to 120 days delivery. Inquiries still 
are numerous, and further buying 
is expected when prices meet buyers’ 
ideas. St. Louis mills report very 
light bookings by the bakery and 
family trade. Large contracts are 
few and far between, ranging from 
nearby shipment to 120 days. Buyers 
seem to be awaiting lower levels. 


SOUTHERN TRADE SLOW 
TO BUY AHEAD 


Southeastern states trade is of fair 
volume, but orders are scattered. 
Buyers not already covered seem re- 
luctant to make commitments too 
far in advance. Many still feel that 
market conditions are not right for 
purchasing for long-time require- 
ments, but some are adding to past 
commitments. Some of the latter 
were 90 to 120-day sales to bakers. 
Family trade generally is slow. A dif- 
ference in the price ideas of buyers 
and sellers in the New Orleans area 
slowed buying interest considerably, 





Macaroni Makers Still Watch Price 


Situation Before Buying Granulars 


Macaroni makers still are not 
ready to come in for long-term dur- 
um granulars contracts, preferring to 
wait for more settlement in new crop 
durum wheat prices and more com- 
plete indications of quality of the 
1948 grain. As a result, new buying 
is mostly in small amounts for quick 
shipment. Mills have been running at 
barely two-thirds of capacity in re- 
cent weeks. Based on current durum 
values, durum granular is quoted at 
$5.45 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Mills booked 45,000 sacks of durum 
flour to the army last week for ex- 
port shipment from the Gulf. Export 
trade in macaroni products still is 
very uncertain and manufacturers 
were somewhat disturbed about 
Italian purchases of 80% extraction 
wheat flour last week. It was won- 
dered whether wheat flour imports 
might be cutting in on macaroni trade 
with Italy. 

Domestic demand for macaroni 
products is well maintained as a re- 
sult of high meat prices and a fur- 
ther pick-up is expected later this 
month, when most factories prepare 
for the fall demand. 

The cash durum situation remains 
unsettled at Minneapolis. Samples of 
new crop durum so far received have 
not been very assuring as to the mill- 





ing quality of the 1948 crop. A black 
tip fungus, often associated with wet 
harvest conditions, appears quite 
prevalent, and the color is dull. How- 
ever, actual receipts from the prin- 
cipal durum producing areas have 
been light, and a better appraisal of 
quality will be possible when the 
North Dakota movement gets under 
way. Demand was scattered, and was 
usually represented by only a few 
buyers each day. No. 1 and 2 amber 
or better were quoted up to 19¢ over 
the Minneapolis September price. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Aug. 14, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better....... $2.39@2.41 
2 Amber Durum or better....... 2.39@2.41 
3 Amber Durum or better....... 2.37@2.40 
1 Dermm OF DOCCOFP oc cccccsccces 2.23@2.35 
3 Durum or better .......cscses 2.23@2.35 
3 Rerum OF BOCter .. csecicccace 2.21@2.34 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
Aug. 8-14 ..... 10 150,958 58 
Previous week . 10 *162,294 62 
Year ago ...... 12 225,859 96 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Aug. 14, 1948 .. - 1,005,798 
July 1-Aug. 16, 1947 ... - 1,266,734 


*Revised. 
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with bakers backing away from the 
recent market upturns. 


PACIFIC MILLS GET 
EXPORT ORDERS 


Seattle reports indicate domestic 
flour trade was dull last week, with 
buyers having withdrawn in light of 
the favorable crop report. All mills 
are pressing for export business, 
however, and this trade is reported to 
be very satisfactory. California bak- 
ery flour business continues quiet, al- 
though some larger operators came 
in for modest 30-day orders when the 
market steadied at the close of last 
week. 


CANADIAN SALES UP, 
BUT DISAPPOINTING 


With authorizations of private ex- 
port sales of flour to Class 2 destin- 
ations until Dec. 31, Canadian mills 
worked the largest total of foreign 
business in some time last week 
Sales to all Class 2 destinations 
amounted to over 1,200,000 sacks, 
with a large number of countries in- 
cluded. U.K. sales amounted to bare- 
ly 2,000 sacks last week. Domestic 
(Continued on page 51) 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRAN PRICES STIFFEN 
ON IMPROVED DEMAND 


Wisconsin Outlets Absorb Northwest 
Offers—Eastern States Buy in 
Other Markets 








Bran has snapped back several dol- 
lars from the low point of two weeks 
ago, the Minneapolis market being 
influenced almost entirely by a sud- 
den spurt of buying from Wisconsin 
Other markets report a better east- 
ern and central states demand. 
Midds., however, are not so active and 
the heavier feeds, such as flour midds 
and red dog have registered further 
sharp declines, which bring them in 
better relationship to bran. 

Formula feed trade in the North- 
west has slackened further, with mills 
beginning to lose running time as 
order backlogs disappear. Some plants 
are cutting back about one-third on 
their operations. The dullness is evi- 
dent “‘straight across the board,” they 
say. 

Inventories in the hands of feeders 
are admittedly low, but few of them 
explain their reluctance to make re- 
plenishment purchases at this time. 
Formula mills, however, analyze the 
indifference of buyers as simply a de- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 220.8 as of 
Aug. 10, off 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
268.8, up 4 points. 











sire to stay on a hand-to-mouth basis 
until the new crop supply and ex- 
port situations become more settled. 

Formula feed prices returned to 
firmer ground in the Southwest this 
week and if the steadiness continues 
feed demand is expected to improve. 
All during the recent prolonged de- 
cline of prices feeders and dealers 
reduced orders to immediate require- 
ments and the volume of business 
dropped off considerably from June 
and early July. Now manufacturers 
believe the stronger tone of the mar- 
ket will be a cue to many dealers to 
build up stocks which in recent weeks 
were allowed to dwindle. 
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Wheat Prices Moving Up 


in Face of Big Supply 


Government Juggling of Export Program Offsets Pressure of 
Mounting Production—Price Support Nullifies Anti-Inflation 


Wheat prices are displaying firm- 
ness in the face of the second largest 
crop on record backed up by prospects 
for the largest supply of corn ever 
produced. Prices of futures have add- 
ed 1%@2%¢ the past week and 
values are slowly creeping back up 
toward the federal loan levels. Pres- 
sure of new crop offerings in the 
Southwest is subsiding. The peak har- 
vest movement is over in that area 
and large quantities have been or- 
dered into storage for government 
loans. The spring wheat movement 
is just reaching volume, but here, too 
large amounts are going under loan. 
Coincident with this holding tendency 
of producers, the government is step- 
ping up and speeding up its export 
program, so that the law of supply 
and demand is being juggled on both 
ends. 

Closing prices of futures at leading 
exchanges Aug. 16 were: Chicago— 
September $2.231%4 @2.23%%, December 
$2.26%, May $2.22%, July $2.09%; 
Minneapolis—September $2.20, De- 
cember $2.21%; Kansas City—Sep- 
tember $2.18%4, December $2.20@ 
2.20%, May $2.14%. 

Crop Up, Exports Up 

The August government crop report 
raised the estimate of total wheat 
production by 42 million bushels over 
the July estimate. Almost in the same 
breath, the government talked of 
boosting exports to 500 million, a 
gain of 50 million over the figure men- 
tioned two weeks ago. September al- 
locations were increased again and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced that it was speeding up 
export loadings so that the Septem- 
ber allocations would be moved in 
August to take the pressure off the 
elevator storage jam. The Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
stepped in for a round lot of spring 
wheat flour, Italy bought two car- 
goes, India purchased flour and Hol- 
land covered its September needs. 
All of these factors built up a demand 
for cash wheat sufficient to more 
than offset the pressure of new crop 
offerings. 

One arm of the government stresses 
the need for measures to stem infla- 
tion and reduce commodity prices to 
ease the cost of living. Another 
branch rushes in at each show of 
weakness to keep prices from sagging 
below pledged support levels to the 
farmers. Flour millers and bakers 
who buy their flour are being rubbed 
on both sides by the planners whose 
right arms do not know what the left 
arms are doing. 

New Spring Receipts Up 

Cash spring wheat movement in- 
creased, with 2,494 cars in at Minne- 
apolis for the week, one third to one 
half was new crop spring. About 40 
to 50% of the receipts were ordered 
into storage, which left only moderate 
quantities available for open market 
sale. Moisture test became a dom- 
inant factor in setting the trading 
basis. Ranges on a given grade and 
protein widened to as much as 12¢ 
bu., reflecting the moisture factor. 
Spring wheat mills did some flour 
business both thrdugh government 
and private channels, and became ag- 
gressive buyers of dry wheat, but 
neglected high moisture lots except 
when available at sizable discounts. 
In addition to a good local mill de- 


mand, bids for diversion point wheat 
were stronger. Several chartered 
grain boats were in the Duluth har- 
bor waiting for completion of car- 
goes, and buying interest for move- 
ment that way was quite active. At 
the close No. 1 dark northern spring 
up to 12% protein was quoted 2@4¢ 
over September, prices within the 
range being determined mainly by 
moisture content. Thirteen per cent 
protein brought 2@6¢ over ordinary, 
14% protein 12@16¢, 15% protein 22 
@27¢ and 16% protein 34@39¢ over 
ordinary. Average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.37%. For to-arrive grain 3¢ under 
the September price was bid for No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat protein 
up to 12% and 13.5% moisture or less, 
with 1¢ premium for each %% pro- 
tein over 12%. Bids for movement to 
Duluth were 2¢ higher. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 14: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 The: .csiccacessd $2.22@2.28 
Lh DRS BS TR ever cess evccswore 2.21@2.27 
2 Ree Be Be os becca cccesecsees 2.21@2.27 
BS SPOR OE Bb sa seb ven cecrececes 2.20@2.26 
S DIB GE Fs astescceveescecses 2.18 @2.25 
3. Dee Oe Tk he bre Ose rh eke 2340 2.17@2.24 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 2@6¢, 14% 15@16¢, 15% 22@ 
27¢, 16% 34@39¢. 


K. C. Prices Strengthen 


While producer selling of winter 
wheat dropped off this week and re- 
ceipts dipped to the lowest point of 
the new crop year, cash values at 
Kansas City continued to stiffen and 
additional gains of 1@5%¢ were 
scored. Demand remained good and 
the cash basis advanced in the face 
of the smaller volume of free wheat 
moving into Kansas City. Lower pro- 
tein varieties made the strongest 
showing this week and the spread 
between the top and the bottom of 
the cash range narrowed to 10¢, com- 
pared with 15¢ the previous week. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark hard which was 
selling at 2% @3¢ under the Septem- 
ber future a week ago now is quoted 
at the future to 2¢ above. Twelve 
per cent protein which only a few 
days ago was 1@3¢ under Septem- 
ber is now %@2¢ over, while 13% 
protein is %@4¢ over, advancing 
1@3¢ during the period. Although re- 
ceipts are on a downward trend, sales 
continue in large volume and nearly 
50% of the wheat which arrived in 
Kansas City during the week changed 
hands. Mill demand for wheat was 
chiefly from local mills, outside mill- 
ing interests apparently eyeing the 
spring wheat movement, from which 
can be expected greater competition 
as the weeks progress. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Aug. 14, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.17% @2.28% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.16% @2.27% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.13 @2.26% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.11 @2.25% 
es De. Cc eres ened delasar es 2.17% @2.22% 
eS Ree eee 2.16% @2.21% 
Se rere 2.14 @2.21% 
We EOE. cove vdésvecovisene 2.12 @2.20% 


The nine principal southwestern 
markets received 7,896 cars of wheat 
during the week ended Aug. 12, as 
compared with 13,009 the previous 
week and 13,471 cars a year ago. In- 
dividual totals included 2,958 at Kan- 
sas City, 1,127 at Omaha, 410 at 
Wichita, 903 at Fort Worth, 585 at 
St. Louis, 278 at St. Joseph, 269 at 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Aug. 8-14, “Previous Aug. 10-16, Aug. 11-17, Aug. 12-18, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
gg. SRC rd sO 726,378 732,450 955,136 913,794 613,006 
ou g_, MERELEEEIELET LE LIE 1,551,722 1,612,454 1,589,843 1,431,091 1,098,575 
Ee tiwnk bits 6 ceie esse ame 602,124 554,351 645,806 480,252 513,672 
Central and Southeast .......... 583,182 543,672 620,234 534,083 501,098 
North Pacific Coast ............. 346,660 346,686 367,354 293,175 343,906 
ror ere ey rrrret tere 3,810,066 *3,789,613 4,178,373 3,652,395 3,070,257 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
5 Crop year flour production 
w——Percentage of capacity operated cr July 1 to—————, 
Aug. 8-14, Prev. Aug. 10-16, Aug. 11-17, Aug. 12-18, Aug. 14, Aug. 16, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ....... 69 70 91 89 62 4,652,235 6,237,939 
Southwest ....... 99 103 103 98 79 9,978,918 10,755,658 
Po eee 100 92 107 80 85 3,551,606 2,989,631 
Central and S. E. 75 73 78 69 63 3,584,606 3,745,082 
No. Pacific Coast 89 89 102 78 93 2,315,744 2,395,114 
TOCA § ccveve 87 87 96 85 74 24,083,227 26,123,424 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Aug. 8-14 ...... 376,920 391,130 104 Aug. 8-14 ...... 378,960 257,879 68 
Previous week .. 376,920 388,763 103 previous week .. 378,960  *268,441 71 
BOOP GHO .sccsce 372,720 401,879 108 Y re ‘ aE e aan Sain 
Two years ago .. 364,320 362,821 100 Car ABO ..eeees 378,360 323,735 86 
Five-year Average ......cccesecece 91 Two years ago .. 360,360 334,276 93 
PON-YOAF GVOTABS 2c ccciccvocrescecs 80 WiVO+VOGF GVETABO ccc ccesccceccsse 72 
Wichita Ten-year AVerage ...........eeeeee 64 
Aug. 8-14 .6i2%. 118,800 111,991 94 *Revised. 
Strand week .. there tower 44 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
ear ago ....... . ° ; > " 
Two years ago .. 112,800 106.933 95 me Duluth, at. Paul, North Dakota, 
BIve-YeAr AVETABO ...ccsiscsccsese 86 ontana and Iowa: 
TOR-FORE GUTOR occ ccbeccnececess 76 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output __ tivity 
poe © en 100,200 90,208 oo Ate. O-28 26.0% 666,600 472,499 71 
Previous week .. 100,200 97,600 97 Previous week .. 666,600 *464,009 70 
Weer Oe co iscas 100,200 92,259 92 YVOOr O60 «02.0006 667,800 631,401 95 
Two years ago :. 84,600 74,590 88 Two years ago .. 667,800 517,518 87 
Five-year AVETABS .occcsccccsccccs 83 Five-year average ............ee0: 68 
ROM=FOOE GVOTRBS 6 cic scccconceses 81 Ten-year average ..............06 58 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Aug. 8-14 ...... 964,680 958,393 99 
Previous week .. 964,680 1,010,626 105 
ZOSP BBO. .cvcces 944,280 981,258 104 
Two years ago .. 894,660 886,747 99 
Five-year Average .....ccccescceee 98 
TOMN-FOGP AVETERS 22 ciccccsdscvvess 81 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Aug. 8-14 ...... 780,964 583,182 75 
Previous week .. 741,364 *543,672 73 
Year ago ....... 790,266 620,234 78 
Two years ago .. 770,706 534,083 69 
Five-year average .......-sseeeeee 68 
TOs FORP GVOCGRD osc c ccc cee teases 66 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
Aug. 8-14 ...... 604,200 602,124 100 
Previous week .. 604,200 *554,351 92 
Year ago ....... 601,200 645,806 107 
Two years ago .. 601,200 480,252 80 
Five-year Average ........sseeeees 85 
Ten-year average ............e008. 80 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
AMe. She icvase 243,000 249,722 103 
Previous week .. 243,000 *244,479 101 
Year ago ....... 223,320 259,188 116 
Two years ago .. 225,720 157,148 64 
DIVO*VORP BVOTARO cccccccccccccces 80 
ROMP ORE GVOTGRS cacciscciccccecse 75 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Aug. 8-14 ...... 146,400 96,938 66 
Previous week .. 146,400 102,207 70 
Year ago ....... 134,200 108,166 81 
Two years ago .. 134,200 136,027 101 
Five-year Average ........seeesees 79 
TOMN-VORF AVETAGS 22 cccccvevccrsececs 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 


mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly 


-—Buffalot— -—Combined**—, 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 





ye eee 31,422 215,706 14,192 95,977 11,511 75,154 57,125 386,837 
Previous week . 32,652 $13,985 $10,710 $57,347 

Two weeks ago. 32,876 14,007 10,360 57,343 

iu Ra Ber ais 32,194 223,589 18,769 121,163 12,400 55,601 63,363 400,353 
cna dace 22,182 149,217 14,163 82,22 7,444 53,361 43,789 284,798 
BE eid cnents 22,246 176,309 12,413 113,609 10,402 72,885 45,061 362,803 
BOE vss. cs ieee 22,879 161,071 14,968 96,740 9,202 62,357 47,049 320,168 
Five-yr. average 26,185 185,178 14,901 101,542 10,192 63,872 51,275 350,992 

*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 
Enid, 858 at Hutchinson and 508 at Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


Salina. 

Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Aug. 16 
at $2.37%@2.38%, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% or better 
bringing 1¢ premium. Offerings were 
not heavy, but demand was only fair. 


——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 








combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 57,125 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 57,347 tons 
in the week previous and 63,363 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 386,- 
837 tons, as compared with 400,353 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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DENVER — The Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. reported a net in- 
come of $2,874,907 on sales and other 
income amounting to $121,701,622 for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1948. 
The earnings are equivalent to $5.49 
a share on 523,174 shares of $1 par 
common stock outstanding, and are 
about 2.4% of net sales. 

Of the total income, $852,886 was 
derived from service rendered, rath- 
er than sale of merchandise. Total 
sales amounted to $120,848,736, of 
which flour accounted for 50%. 
Wheat sales amounted to 20% of the 
total. The remaining 30% of sales 
was accounted for by other grains, 
millfeeds, formula feeds, beans and 
miscellaneous merchandise. 


10 Million Sacks Production 


The records of the company for 
fiscal 1948 show a total production 
of 10,642,000 sacks of wheat flour 
by its 20 mills which operated at an 
annual rated capacity of 97% for 
the year. The approximate aggre- 
gate daily capacity of the 20 mills 
was reported at 36,000 sacks. 

In 1941 the company operated 21 
mills and its total flour production 
was 3,825,200 sacks, equivalent to 
46% of rated capacity. 

During the year the company elim- 
inated 55,901 shares of $3 cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, without 
par value by conversion of 55,532 
shares into 173,185 shares of com- 
mon, and by the redemption of 369 
shares. The company transferred 
$35,000 from the capital surplus to 
earned surplus which represented 50¢ 
a share on the original issue of 70,000 
preferred shares..This amount previ- 
ously had been charged to earned 
surplus in order to raise the stated 
value of the preferred from its is- 
suance price of $49.50 to its carry- 
ing value of $50. 

Dividends during the year amount- 
ed to $702,371 of which $68,899 was 
paid on the $3 convertible preferred 
and $633,472 on the common at the 
rate of $1.37% a share. 


Common Valued at $37 


The common stock has a_ book 
value of about $37 a share, based on 
net assets and surplus totaling $19,- 
284,000. 

Fred W. Lake, president of the 
company, said in the annual report 
that during the year the company 
and its subsidiaries continued to make 
improvements and additions to its 
operating properties and the book 
value of the company was increased 
by $1,114,000 during the year. Among 
the changes and improvements were 
the installation of more efficient 
packing equipment in several of the 
company’s mills, the purchase of mill 
and elevator properties at Durango, 
Colo., and the conversion of the flour 
mill at Ft. Collins, Colo., to a grain 
elevator and feed and merchandise 
station. 

Mr. Lake also said in his statement 
accompanying the financial report 
that the record wheat crop during 
fiscal 1948 was a contributing factor 
to the success of the year. 


In Transition Period 


“The last several months of the 
fiscal year marked a_ substantial 


















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COLORADO M&E NET EARNINGS 
$5.49 A SHARE ON COMMON 


Milling Company Reports Total Sales of $121,701,622 for 
Fiscal Year 1948; Flour Sales Account for 
About Half of That Total 


transition from the unusual demand 
that arose during and following the 
close of the war to conditions which 
are generally regarded as more nor- 
mal in the flour and grain industries,” 
he observed. ‘While the federal gov- 
ernment continued to exercise rigid 
control over exports, foreign and 
government demand decreased some- 
what and more highly competitive 
conditions developed in the domestic 
market. As a result, margins de- 
clined, chiefly on flour business.” 
Through the operation of the com- 
pany’s sinking fund, Mr. Lake said, 
it retired during fiscal 1948 $150,000 


principal amount of the outstanding 
15-year 3%% sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1960. Last July 22 
the company made an additional 'sink- 
ing fund payment sufficient to retire 
next Sept. 15 another $150,000 prin- 
cipal amount of such debentures. This 
payment was in addition to the reg- 
ular sinking fund payment to retire 
$75,000 debentures Aug. 1. 

A notice of a special and regu- 
lar annual meeting of stockholders, 
to be held in Denver Sept. 16 ac- 
companied the report to stockholders. 
On the agenda for that meeting are: 
election of a board of directors, adop- 
tion of an amended and substituted 
certificate of incorporation, and ap- 
proval of the annual report. 

Executive officers of the company, 
in addition to Mr. Lake, include 
George M. Hopfenbeck, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Robert M. Pease, 
vice president, and D. J. McNamara, 
secretary. 

A detailed report, as shown by 
the company’s consolidated balance 
sheet for fiscal 1948, appears on 
this page. 


THE COLORADO MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Colorado) . 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, May 31, 1948 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 











Cash on hand and demand deposits .........5..:cceeeeeeeee $ 2,189,065 
Trade receivables: 
Dratts GUE CHAAS QOOODEMMEED oii ic cic ie ccs ncrcccesecs $ 649,848 
Customers’ accounts and notes ........ cee cece eee reeecee 4,469,005 
\,.. Sere errrey rere Ti eyeE Tir cr eT aeETe eet? (Pee Tee T. $ 5,118,853 
Less reserves for doubtful receivables .............. 65,000 
WenGe SOOCIVEDIED GUE) occcicccceeleciesececcccssieies 5,053,853 
Inventories: 
Wheat, coarse grains, flour and millfeed—at market after 
appropriate adjustment with respect to open com- 
ORtty GOROOE, GUE. 0p 6 Fe bs so dob sind seer etnes ces $ 5,282,466 
Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains, and other merchan- 
dise—at lower of cost or market .............+005- 908,637 
Advances on commodity purchases ...........000eeeeeee 242,278 
Containers and supplies—at lower of cost or market, less 
valuation reserve Of $240,000 ......cccccceevencucees 697,721 
WORE DOVOMROTIED ons coer bk 00 chi erpesedeavessever 7,131,102 
eo ey cee ree eee Cee Tio ie 356,756 
Deposit with paying agent for dividend payable June 1, 1948— 
BOO COMEKR cccccccccedevcrereseecereeiscnetserretesesers 196,194 
TOTAL, CURRENT AGGBTS ois ceccrcccncccceses $14,926,970 
FIXED ASSETS: 
Business property—Land, buildings, machinery, equipment, 
GG 6 6h 0 8t0 beh KOy bbin bo s.c60 bbb edi 6 bee bhs cb44506 4 hbes 00 $11,660,191 
Other property—Dwellings, nen-operative plants, etc. ....... 126,418 
BOGE » 6.6 65 60 FCG Re EES 600 RSF as Chet eke bhiaahest $11,786,609 
EGGS TORGTCED GOS GHG OGIIGO voce ve ctWiwssericerstewvetics 7,670,317 
ee DEG Te | 65:3 ba ook 03 cédas feeb oud bese 4,116,292 
PREPAID EXPENSES AND OTHER ASSETS: 
eee eee Cer eee E CTE TEC eee eT $ 227,748 
Life insurance policies (equity value, $100,269) .............. 168,803 
GRRE GERAMSS MAGURDOUNI bac ceiver cccdeqesdcwcedecescsce 45,693 
MTT ITT ELE TT ETE LET Ce ee eee 17,406 
Total prepaid expenses and other asséts ........ 459,650 
po TT ere ee tee eee Tee eee $19,502,912 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
DOCND DOGG VO RD 60.6 WK8 6.0 COU Fw 06:6 HOS UES se W's 6.6 5Ns hot es Cae REN OES bat $ 1,000,000 
DUAECS PAPERS CERF HUGIN PUTORAGEE, GEG.) 6 occ icer i csccwtuccedinivebecscecd 532,082 
Accounts payable: 
, . SEPP EET TERR ITC CETE CTC ELLIOTT OE TUTTO LETEE Tee Cra er ei ey care ne. 548,528 
PEMD SRORMOOED cece ccccvcccnvecesgenscerernr cd sesesecrsnsetesscedacseedate 204,869 
Accrued liabilities: 
Estimated federal and state taxes on income ...............000cceeueee 2,600,354 
Pe: ME 66 ousevheven des aene d¥aueh sakes betetss +0106 bas dete eet 215,990 
Sundry (payroll, interest, other taxes, etc.) ..........cee cece e eee eeeees 120,568 
Sinking fund requirements due within one year on debentures (see below)... 150,000 
Dividend payable June 1, 1948—see contra .........c cece eee cce ec eccccecess 196,194 
BUcme CUMMMNT ERAMRESTIe 66008 Sec des Veccaccesasinns $ 5,568,585 


FIFTEEN YEAR 3%% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES, DATED AUG. 1, 1945, 
DUE AUG. 1, 1960—Authorized and originally issued, $3,000,000; less $1,775,- 
000 redeemed and canceled; outstanding, $1,225,000, less $150,000 included in 


current liabilities above 
RESERVES: 
Contingencies 
Deferred maintenance 
Self-insurance 


Total reserves .............. 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 


Common stock—authorized, 750,000 shares of $1 par value 


each; issued and outstanding, 523,174 shares 


Surplus, per accompanying statement: 


CORIO 0 6 00 castes wd civic cHecdbedsses 


Earned 


wren GI... 6 xia bbc 6.84 0s 
Total capital stock and surplus 


RS 4 sd oatde 66.0% 


TrTTTIT TTT TTh iret ike Tee 1,075,000 
ce eebd Seco eoukscetaes $ 350,000 
Cdeeeecenecesogeessecs 340,000 
os'edetigs teeede eves ee 100,000 
ee erecnesccesacseuces 790,000 
sSeecesecece 523,174 
odbacete $4,333,933 
writtts 7,212,220 
obbeb cWeeh-e ee eC anos Oe 11,546,153 
osc casooucees 12,069,327 
wT TrITTiLiiti eri tere $19,502,912 
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Wheat Agreement 





(Continued from page 12) 


that we could not be soundly criti- 
cized for not having the background 
referred to,” Mr. Fakler said. 

Both Mr. Goss and Mr. Cairns ad- 
mitted the validity of Mr. Fakler’s 
point and Mr. Goss gave assurance 
that if the present agreement were 
ratified, he would recommend tha‘ 
the milling and grain trades be repre 
sented in the councils set up to ad 
minister the agreement, and that if 
the agreement were not ratified h« 
would take the leadership in calling 
together representatives of all groups 
involved, including the milling anc 
grain trades, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the views of all concerned in 
the hope that a completely workable 
instrument could be developed. 

On Aug. 3 the National Grange 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Farmers Union joined in 
a statement urging ratification of 
the agreement and the statement was 
accompanied by a synopsis of ques- 
tions and answers regarding the 
agreement. 

The assurance given by Mr. Goss 
is carried forward in a specific rec- 
ommendation made by the three 
farm groups in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is the agreement not preju- 
dicial to the interests of the private 
grain, milling and feeding trades of 
the U.S.?” 

The answer of the farm groups to 
this question is as follows: 

“The farm organizations have no 
quarrel to pick with these trades. 
Indeed, we would have welcomed 
their assistance in the past, and 
would welcome it in the future, in 
framing recommendations to the 
Congress on price support and other 
constructive agricultural legislative 
programs. The terms of the Agree- 
ment leave each signatory country 
entirely free to use whatever mar- 
keting machinery it thinks best suit- 
ed to carry out its obligations. Sig- 
natory importing countries can, under 
the terms of the Agreement, buy 
from nonsignatory exporting coun- 
tries, but they would do so at the 
risk of being called upon to make 
good their guarantees to buy at the 
floor prices the quotas of the signa- 
tory exporters. This should provide a 
strong incentive to buy at prices 
between the floor and ceiling even 
when nonsignatory exporters cut 
prices. Having greatly benefited our- 
selves by participating in the pro- 
ceedings of the International Wheat 
Council we recommend that the 
United States Delegation to the 
Council and also to its Executive 
Committee and its Standing Techni- 
cal Advisory Committee on Price 
Equivalents should be reinforced by 
the appointment of two representa- 
tives, one nominated by the grain 
trade and one by the milling trade. 
The range between the guaranteed 
floor and ceiling prices of the Agree- 
ment increases by 10¢ bu. per year 
from 50¢ in 1948-49 to 90¢ in 1952-53. 
While we frankly confess that in 
our judgment this range is too wide, 
there can be no doubt of its offering 


. every inducement to the private ex- 


port trade to take the maximum ad- 
vantage of the government’s -policy, 
which we unanimously endorse, of 
encouraging private vs. governmental 
enterprise.” . 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRIME PROTEIN SOURCE 


Almost a third of the total protein 
in the food eaten in the U.S. is fur- 
nished by cereal grains. 
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Quantity Discounts 
fo) 


The flour milling and distributing 
industries, as well as all others, are 
still trying to find out just where 
they stand on the question of quan- 
tity discounts under the recent de- 
cisicn of the Supreme Court in the 
Mor‘on Salt Co. case. In this instance 
the court decided that quantity dis- 
courts are illegal unless they “could 
be justified by reason of a seller’s di- 
min'shed costs due to quantity manu- 
facture, delivery or sale, or by reason 
of the seller’s good faith effort to 
meet a competitor’s equally low 
price.” 

In other words, in making a lower 
quotation for large volume sales, 
mi'lers and other manufacturers 
must be able to prove that their ac- 
tua! costs were lower. Otherwise they 
are in danger of being found guilty 
of violating the Robinson-Patman 
Act, and suffer prosecution by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Su- 
preme Court decision is a serious one 
that cannot be thrown aside lightly. 
Both buyers and sellers must realize 
its implications, and face the situa- 
tion with understanding. 


Cooperation Needed 
fe) 


With the approach of Fall, the 
Millers Long Range Program will 
shortly be under way. This will en- 
tail attractive advertising in national 
magazines, public relations contacts 
with both consumers and nutrition- 
ists, and various other activities 
which will help increase the con- 
sumption of products made from 
flour. 

Flour distributors have not been 
asked to contribute to this campaign 
financially. However, they can help 
materially by taking the story of the 
undertaking to their customers at 
every opportunity. The campaign 
alone, while powerful, is not suffici- 
ent. The industry needs the help of 
every individual member. 

Use of whatever point-of-sale ma- 
terial that may be available, use of 
the advertising that will appear in 
national magazines, and such other 
cooperation as may be suggested to 
wholesale flour distributors will help 
make this campaign successful. Uni- 
fied effort of this kind is urgently 
needed. 


_ Strong Committees 


10) 


The standing committees of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, which have been appointed 
by Earl E. Dusenbury, Des Moines, 
Iowa, president, present an excellent 
cross-section of the flour distributing 
industry. All members of these com- 
mittees are men well experienced in 


the distribution of flour, and fully 
qualified to represent the industry in 
the positions to which they have been 
appointed. 

As the year goes on, some of these 
committees may well have serious 
duties to perform. Contacts with the 
government, relations between mill- 
ers and distributors, a proper con- 
tract for use by distributors, and the 
various other functions to be per- 
formed by the committees appointed 
by Mr. Dusenbury all have a direct 


bearing upon the flour distributing 
industry. 

We urge that those appointed to 
these committees do not take their 
responsibilities lightly. They should 
not only remember their duties to the 
industry of which they are a part, but 
also recognize the fact that their 
work likewise helps the consumers of 
the country and their own businesses. 
The fact is frequently overlooked that 
trade associations serve consumers as 
well as the members of the indus- 


tries they represent. The National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors has a 
group of strong committees. We hope 
and believe that they will serve well 
during the coming year. 


Where Help Is Needed 
ce) 
The independent retail grocer has 


to be hundreds of merchandising ex- 
perts in one. Not only must he know 





Best 


Best of 





the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


it is on the 


right now. And there is no 
better bargain in flour than the 
top quality you get in DOBRY’S 
BEST and BEST of the WEST. 


These fine brands make satisfied 


ite government will lend pro- 
ducers more money on their 
wheat than present market 
prices in most places. 
wheat will advance or a large 
percentage of the crop will be 
tied up as loan collateral. Seems 
like a wise idea for flour buyers 
to keep this in mind. We have 
a big crop in this country but 


customers every time. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


Either 


bargain counter 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO.) 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


OPERATING 
WABASH ELEVATOR Pane 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. a 
; Kansas City, Mo. 
° Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


the Milling Industry 














—A TOP QUALITY 


SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 

. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 





DET] Our 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Witt C. Enxkg, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 

















Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ONLY COOK'S CERT-O-CIDE 


GIVES YOU THIS PROOF 


(GRAIN FUMIGANT) 


OF 


99.5% WEEVIL-FREE WHE 


heat Stored in Mill Elevators (and fumigated 2 weeks after unloading) 
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BEFORE DYEING. This wheat was graded No. 1 Hard. It 
was unloaded in August, 1947, and treated with COOK’S 
CERT-O-CIDE Grain Fumigant at the rate of one gallon 
CERT-O-CIDE per 1,000 bushels of grain. The fumigating 
cost was less than 4¢ per bushel. 


AFTER DYEING WITH NEW COOK-DYE. Photo shows this same wheat 10 
months later—in May, 1948—with the unbelievably small weevil damage of 
less than 44 of 1%. This wheat was treated with COOK’S CERT-O-CIDE 
Grain Fumigant only once, and_turned only twice. (FOR FREE DYE TO 
MAKE 100 TESTS, WRITE COOK CHEMICAL COMPANY TODAY!) 


MILLERS! ... ELEVATOR MEN! ...READ THESE STARTLING FACTS: 


WARNING: TO OBTAIN RESULTS SHOWN IN THESE PHOTOS 
YOU MUST TREAT YOUR GRAIN NOW before damage occurs!... 
AND use the right fumigant! 


It is no secret that many ordinary fumigants give you only 50% to 
85% kill...many are not:safe, not sure, not easy... many can 
leave both odor and taste and cause germ damage! 


' Cook’s balanced, deep-penetrating formula is proved safe, proved 
sure, proved easy... leaves no odor, no taste... and is scientifically 
proved to give 95% to 100% effective kill of all 4 stages of infesta- 
tion—egg, larva, pupa and adult—for less than 44¢ per bushel! 


When thousands of dollars are at stake—thru fragmentation count, 
rejected shipments, damaged grain, etc.—why take chances on un- 


proved fumigants. See for yourself why hundreds of leading mills 
and elevators are now using positive, proved Cert-O-Cide! Order now! 


NOTICE: The claims made here do not apply to any other type of 
grain fumigant.~ Cook is the only fumigant. company using these 
research facilities: (1) 6 million bu. of terminal elevator storage 
for practical testing; (2) complete mill and laboratory facilities to 
determine baking results. 


COOK’S CERT-O-CIDE GRAIN FUMIGANT 


For Detailed Information on Treating Wheat, Write To 


‘ COOK CHEMICAL CO., 935 N. WABASH, K. C., MO, 
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how to sell flour to the best of his 
ability, but the same is true of prac- 
tically all the other items he carries 
in his store. The knowledge of how 
to do these things is more than any 
one retailer can be expected to-ac- 
quire by himself. 

That is where the responsibility of 
the wholesale supplier comes in. They 
must help their customers improve 
their merchandising practices. Store 
layouts, advertising materials, point- 
of-sale displays, even increased effi- 
ciency in handling merchandise, are 


all things in which wholesale grocers 
and flour jobbers can materially as- 
sist their customers. 

The operator of the average inde- 
pendent retail grocery store simply 
does not have time to study all these 
details for himself. He needs help 
from the outside. That is where the 
aid of his suppliers comes in. If 
wholesale distributors think that 
their responsibility ends with simply 
getting an order from a customer, 
they are sadly mistaken. They must 
help their dealers in every way they 
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W HILE we don’t put labels like this on 
millers’ wheat orders, we carry out those 
orders with that spirit in mind. We want satis- 
fied customers and we’re willing to satisfy with 
EXTRA care and EXTRA effort. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR. BAKING STRENGTH 
CALL VICTOR 4384 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ak for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 









can until the merchandise bought 
from them is moved into the hands 
of the final consumer. 


There Is An Opportunity 
° 


All too frequently we have heard 
the opinion expressed that soon there 
will be little opportunity for flour 
brokers and independent mills to sur- 
vive under the competition of the 
large milling organizations. Brokers 
say that the latter are expanding 
their own branch sales organizations, 
and eliminating their sources of sup- 
ply. Independent mills declare that 
they can’t secure adequate brokerage 


representation. 

What must be remembered is that 
every time a large mill opens its 
own branch office in a market and 
discontinues its connection with a 
broker, there is that much more op- 
portunity for the medium sized mill 
to secure excellent representation. 
We do not know of a market in which 
there is not sufficient business for 
a good broker to secure his share of 
the trade even though in direct com- 
petition with mill branch offices. 

Both serve their own purposes. We 
believe that both systems of distrib- 
ution will survive for years to come. 
The point is that mills and brokers 
alike should look at their main ob- 
jective, that of selling flour, and spend 
less time worrying about what their 
competition is doing. 


Paying for Results 


°o 


For a long time flour distributors, 
wholesale grocers and many other 
business men have tried to find the 
best incentive plan for paying sales- 
men. They wanted their men to be 
properly paid, and at the same time 
they wanted them to produce the 
best results from their work. To a 
large extent we believe this problem 
has been fairly well solved by indi- 
vidual operators adopting the system 
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that seems the best for their own 
purpose. 

However, every flour and food job- 
bing business has another problem, 
It is that of reducing absenteeism 
among warehouse employees. In some 
instances this has reached rather 
alarming proportions. It decreases ef- 
ficiency and increases costs. 

One suggestion for solving this prob- 
lem that rather appealed to us was 
that of offering a bonus for steady 
attendance of warehouse employees, 
This does not have to be a large sum, 
but the mere fact that an employee 
knows that he may make a little ex- 
tra money: by working regularly may 
gain the desired results. It seems 
absurd to offer a bonus, no matter 
how small, for people to work recu- 
larly, but we are living in pecculiar 
times. 











Industry-wide Cooperation 


Oo 

Resolutions unanimously adopted at 
the recent convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors in St. Louis provided an ex- 
cellent example of industry-wide  o- 
operation. These resolutions heart ily 
approved the Millers’ Long Rarge 
Program, the Baking Industry P»o- 
motional Program and the merch: n- 
dising activities that are being 
carried on by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. 


The flour distributors not only ap- 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 








Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 























CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS — — , lis 
Chi Col Nashville Oma Minneapo: 
St. Louis Pertiand” Enid Peoria Davenpest 
5 New York Galveston Columbus 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 











hue Caked Goods on the Table 


ASSURED BY SHIPMENT OF YOUR FLOUR IN 







PROTECTION 
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Delivery of 
UNCONTAMINATED 
FLOUR 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the Following Cities 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Aug! 
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HIS will be a big year in flour merchandising. 

National advertising will make consumer more 
conscious of flour and baked products than ever be- 
fore. Competitive foods will be relatively more 
expensive. An ideal time for strong selling efforts by 
flour jobbers . . . and for an ideal flour to sell you can’t 
beat THORO-BREAD. It has baking quality plus. 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


RNOLD OF STERLING 


- THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily _ Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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proved these programs, but offered 
the help of the industry in any possi- 
ble way. This help can be valuable. 
Flour salesmen, while calling on their 
trade, can urge that every. possible 
advantage be taken of these national 
undertakings to increase the con- 
sumption of breadstuffs. 


As a matter of fact, the success of 
the programs largely depends upon 
the cooperation of individual bakers, 
grocers and others who come in con- 
tact with consumers. That is where 
the flour industry can help by point- 
ing out to its customers the personal 
advantages they will gain by extend- 
ing such cooperation. The attitude of 
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the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors is bound to be helpful. 


Old Buildings 


Can Be Used 


Oo 

Business journals and convention 
speakers have stressed over and over 
again during the last couple of years 
the great need for efficient ware- 
house operations. These thoughts 
have applied to flour jobbers, whole- 
sale grocers and other food handlers. 
There can be no criticism of the wis- 
dom of these suggestions, but the 
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The Mark of 


BUTLER BUILT 


BOLTED 


GRAIN TANKS 





L 











Galesburg, Ill. 


7491 


Better Quality 


160,000 Bushels is the total capacity of this Butler Built Bolted Steel 
Grain Elevator in Soda Spring, Idaho. 


question has been how to follow 
them. Building costs are extremely 
high, and labor and materials are 
scarce. 

The answer is that while complete- 
ly new buildings are the most desir- 
able, old ones can be largely stream- 
lined. Many an old warehouse, with 
proper rearrangement, can be made 
far more efficient than it ever was 
before. 


The main consideration is to handle 
all merchandise as infrequently as 
possible. In that way operating costs 
are reduced, which is of the utmost 
importance to wholesale food distrib- 
ution today. If you can’t build a new 
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Reaching a new high in safe, economical grain 
storage, Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are 
altering skylines throughout grain production 
areas. They are quick to erect because of their 
sturdy bolt-together construction. You have a 
structurally strong storage unit that is completely 
fire-safe and weather-tight, yet your investment 
is relatively small. 


Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are now in pro- 
duction, their quantity limited only by delivery of 
materials. Don’t take chances with your valuable 
grain. Anticipate your storage needs and place 
your orders now. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FACTORIES: Kansas City, Mo. 


Richmond, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 


For prompt handling, address all inquiries to: 
E. 13th Street, Kansas City . 
991 Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


, Mo., or 


BUTLER BUILT 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANKS 
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warehouse, see what you can do to 
increase the efficiency of your pres- 
ent one. 


Maintaining Independence 
° 


Recently Harold O. Smith, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the US. 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., told the 
members of that body that “the most 
effective and certain way to fore. 
stall adverse laws which can throttle 
the free enterprise system in Amcr- 
ica is to stop them before they cet 
headway.” 

Speaking specifically of the whole- 
sale grocer, he declared that he “has 
a great opportunity and a responsi- 
bility to use his influence as an 
American business man. The who'e- 
sale grocer can be the most potent 
factor in America to champion ad 
assure the continuation of the Ame ’i- 
can free enterprise system.” 


Mr. Smith’s remarks apply to flour 
jobbers as well as to wholesale gio- 
cers. That the flour industry realizes 
this fact is clearly shown in the ec- 
tivities of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, which for over 
a quarter of a century has strivon 
to protect the interests of indepen 1- 
ent business men. Such activities 
must be continued at all costs if our 
system of free business is to survive. 


=s 5 & 


Present Competition 
A 


As all wholesale grocers must 
know by now, they are again in «n 
era of keen competition. The days of 
the seller’s market are definite y 
past. Chain stores are doing every- 
thing they can to regain the ground 
they lost during the war. This situ;- 
tion is reflected to wholesale groce:s 
through their retail outlets. Such a 
condition was to be expected, butt 
nevertheless it comes with a_ jolt 
when it arrives. 


To repeat what we have often wri'- 
ten in this column may sound almost 
childish, but the fact remains thit 
the only way wholesale grocers can 
meet this increasing competition is 
through greater operating efficiency 
and better sales effort, both in b:- 
half of themselves and their retail 
customers. 


Operating costs must be kept at a 
minimum so that flour and othr 
merchandise sold to retail groce)s 
may be sold at a price which wi'l 
enable the latter to compete wit’ 
the chain stores. Sales efforts mut 
be increased to obtain all possib ° 
business from the territories serve 
by the wholesalers. The wholesa 2 
grocery industry is in a strong po 
tion, and it needs to stay that wa 


Seek Fair Play 
fe) 


The U.S. Wholesale Grocers Ass 
recently adopted a resolution urgir : 
“vigorous efforts to remove incon ° 
tax exemption privileges for coope. - 
ative organizations engaged in me - 
chandising operations other than tl: 
marketing of farm products.” Th 3 
is a step in the right direction, an | 
follows the example of many othc” 
organizations. 

There can be no objection to cc- 
operative merchandising, provided 
is placed upon a fair competitiv: 
basis with independent business me! 
Why a group of people may operat 
a store on one location exempt fror 
paying income taxes, while right ne> 
door an independent merchant may 
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be trying to survive under the impost 
of such taxes, is something we simply 
can’t understand. 

Flour jobbers and wholesale gro- 
cers have a very definite interest in 
this problem, for if the situation is 
allowed to continue they may wéll 
see some of their best customers 
forced out of business. Under a sys- 
tem of free enterprise we believe 
that every business should have an 
equal opportunity with its competitor, 
but that cannot be when one is tax- 
free and the other is not. We hope 
that the U.S. Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
will follow its opinion through. 
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Direct Selling 
re) 


For a long time the chief complaint 
we have heard by flour distributors 
in virtually every market we visited 
was direct selling by mills to small re- 
tail trade at virtually carload prices. 
The mills’ answer has been that there 
are insufficient distributors and they 
must sell direct if they are to main- 
tain their volume. That discussion 
will probably go on forever. 

However, the difficulty is appar- 
ently not confined to flour distribu- 
tors. In a recent address Mr. Smith 


strongly criticized direct selling by 
manufacturers, and stressed the im- 
portance of keeping retail prices 
competitive. “Neither big chain oper- 
ations nor co-ops can provide a better 
system of distribution than privately 
owned wholesale and retail outlets ef- 
ficiently run and with their prices 
kept competitive,” the grocers’ ex- 
ecutive continued. 

Frankly, we question if there is a 
remedy for direct selling by manufac- 
turers. Certainly there is no law to 
prevent their doing so, and personally 
we would not like to have a part in 
proposing one. Any group that did 








VICTOR Products are milled in an efficiently equipped. 
temperature and humidity controlled mill... with a total 
floor space of 165,000 square feet and a storage capacity of 
over one million bushels of grain. 


This modern-type mill... plus VICTOR expert milling prac- 
tice .. . plus choicest wheat and corn — is why VICTOR 
Products are always uniform, quality products. 


That is why ... when you sell the VICTOR line, you are 
building constantly growing sales and attractive profits. 


MIXED CAR SHIPMENTS 
VICTOR Products are shipped to 
you in a mixed car — which is 
an added profit-making advan- 
tage. Write today for more facts 
about the complete VICTOR line 
and prices. 


Luar 
75% YEAR 
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PRODUCTS 


FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 


CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


CEREALS 


FARINA 
DARK WHEAT CEREAL 


FEEDS 


FOR POULTRY 
FOR CATTLE 

FOR HOGS 
FOR SHEEP 

























NEBRASKA 
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this would soon find itself in hot 
water. The only possible answer is 
the most efficient operation of the 
distributor’s business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Extension of 
Brazilian Food 


Production Seen 


LONDON—Reports from Brazil in- 
dicate that plans are being made for 
the extension of food production. A 
wealthy Dutch syndicate recenily 
considered the growing of wheat on 
a large scale in the central states 
of Goyaz and Mato Grasso, but the 
project was abandoned as a result 
of the lack of transport facilities for 
moving the crops to the ports. Brazil 
only grows one fifth of the wheat 
consumed in the country and plans 
are being made for increasing i.- 
digenous production. 

British traders are showing 1:- 
newed interest in the proposals {or 
development as a result of the ro- 
cently signed Anglo-Brazilian trae 
agreement which provides that «ll 
future dealings will be on a sterling 
basis. Trade is to be considerably 
expanded and a figure of $200 m1- 
lion in each direction has been me1- 
tioned. Arrangements have also be:n 
made for the continued use of Bra- 
zil’s accumulated sterling balanc:s, 
now reduced to approximately $2')0 
million, for the purchase of certan 
classes of railroads and other utilitics. 

Britain is to receive 75,000. tos 
of rice under the new agreement, 
and this will be sent for use in thie 
Far East. Brazilian growers clain 
that they can satisfy the home ma-- 
ket and also produce 170,000 tons ai- 
nually for the export market. One 
of the difficulties recently solved wis 
the question of ‘price. The controlled 
price of rice in Rio de Janeiro was 
practically the same as that allowed 
to the growers in the Rio Grande co 
Sul, and city prices had to be raised 
to encourage future production. 

The cost of living in Brazil has 
risen by nearly 400% since the wa. 
The “half kilo” loaf has been re- 
duced in size, while the price is six 
times that prevailing in 1939. 

Brazil, therefore, urgently desircs 
to increase her production of wheat 
for home consumption, but whether 
she will ever become a major force 
in the wheat and flour export mar- 
ket depends upon the success of her 
projected five-year plan, observers 
feel. British traders with experience 
in the country are not optimistic an 
consider that it will be several years 
before Brazil exerts any influenc? 
on the world food supply position. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ILLINOIS FEED MEETING 
SCHEDULED SEPT. 13-1! 


PEORIA, ILL.—The sixth annu: ! 
convention of the Illinois Feed Ass 
will be held at the Pere Marquett 
Hotel in Peoria Sept. 13-14. 

Among the featured speakers wi 
be Walter Berger, president of th 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn 
Henry H. Green, president of th 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn 
and Dr. J. L. Krider, Dr. Salisbur 
and Dr. T. S. Hamilton of the Unive! 
sity of Illinois. 

A panel discussion will be led b 
Lyman Peck, feed consultant of Ch 
cago and contributing editor of Feec 
stuffs. Radio station WLS, Chicag« 
will originate its dinner bell prograr 
from the convention Sept. 13, an 
Gov. Dwight H. Green of Illinois i 
tentatively scheduled as the banque 
speaker. 
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AMERICA’S 
Leading 
LOAF! 






Enriched white bread is the undisputed leader 









of all breads in popularity. It is “America’s 


Basic Food”, a standard of nutritional value 
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oa based upon their white loaf, look to COMMANDER-LARABEE for the fine flours of 


° oe uniform baking quality—the foundation on which true bread quality is built. 


i Thus COMMANDER-LARABEE is privileged to play its part in the production of 


7? this staple ‘AMERICAN First” by milling the finest of flours—for Bakers Exclusively. 


Thus we help the baker make certain that his bread will continue to justify the 


and a natural companion to all other foods. 














Many bakers whose reputation for quality is 


proud boast, ‘“‘America’s Basic Food.” 


14 
‘. There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for every baking purpose. 





nmander-Larabee Milling Company 


sn 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kanses City 








COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffaie 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION IN JUNE 


TOTALED 22.8 MILLION SACKS 


Bureau of the Census Reports Production for the 1947-48 
Crop Year at 283.6 Million Sacks, a Decline of 
5.5% From the Previous Record Year 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 
the Census estimated Aug. 11 that 
wheat flour production by U.S. mills 
during June totaled 22.8 million sacks, 
slightly more than the 22.7 million 
sacks produced during May, 1948. 

Thirteen states showed increased 
output which more than offset the 
decline in the other states. Produc- 
tion was at the rate of 80.3% of 
capacity for the month. 

Wheat grindings during June were 
estimated at 52.4 million bushels as 
compared with 51.9 million bushels in 
May. Offal production was placed at 
438,000 short tons, an increase of 
8,000 tons over the previous month. 

During the 12 months of the crop 
year July 1, 1947 through June 30, 
1948, wheat flour production amount- 
ed to 283.6 million sacks, compared 
with 300.1 million sacks for the 1946- 
47 crop year. This was a decline of 
5.5% in output for the year. 

Stocks of flour in all positions in 
the hands of mills on June 30 amount- 
ed to 4.6 million sacks, a decrease of 
8% from the March figures of 5 
million sacks. 

These figures represent the output 
of approximately 1,100 flour mills, 425 
of which report monthly to the bu- 
reau, and the rest annually. The 1,100 
mills are believed to account for 
about 98% of the entire U.S. wheat 
flour production. 

A detailed report of wheat flour 
production by states follows: 


JUNE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for June, 1948, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce (000's omitted): 








June, June, June, 

State 1948 1947 1946 
California ......+- 366 409 244 
Colorado ....eeee 481 432 236 
Georgia ...seeeee 46 74 35 
TIMmOis wc eee eeee 1,178 974 609 
Indiana . 326 327 255 
Kansas ..... 4,096 4,074 2,642 
Michigan ... 385 348 376 
Minnesota ...... 2,493 3,220 1,649 
Missouri ......+.-+ 2,096 2,096 1,225 
Montana ....eees 295 342 337 
Nebraska ........ 610 648 427 
New York ...... 2,595 2,793 2,550 
North Dakota ... 292 405 242 
CRIS seccccvcvece 735 584 514 
Oklahoma ....... 1,128 1,186 960 
OreGon ..cceseess 380 685 621 
TOXAB cccccccccce 1,824 1,962 1,497 
Utahln cnwccccccsccce 317 283 261 
Washington ...... 1,047 1,036 1,134 
Wisconsin ......-. 197 224 152 
Other States ..... 1,940 2,069 1,563 
Total .ccccoses 22,827 24,171 17,529 


Data through June, 1947, in this series 
represent actual production as reported by 
mills, regardless of size; those for subse- 
quent months are estimated, based on re- 
ports from mills with a daily capacity of 
over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947. 


UNITED STATES FLOUR STOCKS BY 
QUARTERS 


The following table shows the stock of 
wheat flour and rye flour in the United 
States by quarters as reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census of the United States 
Department of 
sacks): 


Commerce (in thousand 


Wheat Rye 


Quarter ended flour* flourt 
June 30, 1948 .......ceeeees 4,595 100 
March 31, 1948 ...........- 5,031 98 
BOO. SE, BOGT ccceccccsccece 5,912 107 
Gept. 36, 1947 .ccccccccces 4,946 103 
Jume 30, 1947 ....ccccevess 4,384 61 
BMageh Si, 1OET ..ccccccvcce 5,570 74 


*Data through the quarter ended June 30, 
1947, represent actual inventories of all 


mills regardless of size; data for subsequent 
quarters are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of 401 
sacks or more. 

tData for all quarters represent actual! 
inventories of all mills reporting. 





JUNE RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
TOTALS 167,000 SACKS 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census reported the production 
of 167,000 sacks of rye flour by U.S. 
mills during June. Rye grindings to- 
taled 377,000 bu. This compares with 
143,000 sacks of flour and 326,000 
bu. rye grindings during May, 1948. 

All mills which reported rye flour 
production in recent months were 
again canvassed by the bureau. 

Offal produced during June totaled 
2,138 tons as compared with 2,024 
tons during the previous month. 

A detailed tabulation of rye flour 
production follows: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U. 8S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. 8. Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1948— 7000's omitted— 
JTUMO scccccccce 377 167 2,138 
MOY cccccccccce 326 143 2,024 
ADT cocdcccece 440 201 2,154 
March .cccccce 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
1947— 
December ..... 346 154 1,968 
November ..... 410 183 2,330 
October ....... 447 199 1,549 
September ..... 348 150 2,118 
August ....... 422 187 2,301 
TAY cacvccccces 309 136 1,736 
TORO ccowesecee 291 128 1,610 
MAF cccccccece 226 101 1,148 
APTA] wcccccccce 294 128 1,763 
REAPER crcccccs 394 177 3,046 
February ...... 334 150 1,720 
January ....... 378 163 2,260 
SOOO weccus 6,725 2,489 33,925 
1946 .ccces 4,431 2,004 21,364 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


C. E. HUNTTING ELECTED 
PEAVEY VICE PRESIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS—At a board of di- 
rectors’ meeting of the F. H. Peavey 
& Co. held Aug. 9, Charles E. Hunt- 
ting, Minneapolis veteran Midwest 
and Canadian grain man, was elected 
to the office of vice president. 

Mr. Huntting has served as assist- 
ant to F. B. Wells, president of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., since joining the or- 
ganization in 1947. Widely known in 
grain circles, Mr. Huntting served on 
the Canadian Wheat Board during 
the war and was technical adviser 
to the Canadian delegation at the 


FEED TRIUMPHS OVER 
GRAIN, 12-5 


KANSAS CITY—Gaining revenge 
for a shellacking a year ago, the feed 
men’s softball team won a 12 to & 
victory over the grain men at the 
annual picnic of the Kansas City 
Feed Club, Aug. 7. The game, which 
was a feature event of the picnic, 
was saved for the feed men when 
Tanner Stephenson, Checkerboard 
Elevator Co., pulled down a hard hit 
fly with an acrobatic catch when 
the grain trade hitters were threat- 
ening a rally. 

About 140 club members and their 
families joined in the picnic which 
was held at Spear Mills Ranch near 
Kansas City. A barbecue meal was 
served around a huge fire in the eve- 
ning. 





International Wheat Conference in 
London in the spring of 1947. 

In the Globe Elevators division, two 
Duluth men, F. H. Corrigan and C. 
B. Green, were both elected assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Corrigan formerly served as assist- 
ant secretary and Mr. Green as as- 
sistant treasurer. Other officers in 
the Globe Elevator division were re- 
elected. 

-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BYERS APPOINTED MANAGER 
PLAINVILLE, KANSAS — C. E. 

Byers was recently appointed man- 
ager of the Plainville, Kansas, unit 
of the Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain 
Co., Kansas City. Mr. Byers was for- 
merly of Lander, Wyo. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GMI NUTRITION FILM 
RECEIVES HIGH HONOR 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills’ 
nutrition teaching film, ‘‘The School 
that Learned to Eat,” won interna- 
tional honor recently when it was 
selected for showing at the Interna- 
tional Film Festival at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, as “the best documentary 
film in education.” 

The film was produced jointly with 
the University of Georgia. It covers 
in part some of the three years of 
nutrition education work sponsored 
by General Mills in Georgia. Re- 
leased in June, the film is now re- 
ceiving national distribution. South- 
ern Educational Film Production 
Service of Athens, Ga., produced the 
20 minute, 16 mm. film, which is in 
sound and color. 

As a result of the award, the film 
will be shown August 21 at the In- 
ternational Film Festival. It has also 
been booked for lectures at the In- 
stitute of Education, Oxford Univer- 
sity. 

—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A-C EARNINGS INCREASE 


MILWAUKEE — Allis - Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. reported a net profit of $6,- 
306,658, equal to $2.28 a common 
share, for the first half of 1948. This 
compares with a net profit of $475,- 
941 or $1.32 a share during the first 
half of 1947 when the company was 
beset with strikes. The company’s 
unfilled order balance increased to 
$170,550,396 from $143,743,722 a year 
ago. 
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State Feed Law 
Modified by 
Virginia Assembly 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Virginia 
General Assembly during its 1948 
session repealed the exception as pro- 
vided in the Virginia Feeding Stuffs 
Law under Chapter 69 as amended by 
the Act of the General Assembly of 
1916. This action strikes out the ex- 
ception heretofore provided in refer- 
ence to the paragraph on adultera- 
tion of concentrated commercial feed- 
ingstuffs. 

The paragraph on adulteration 
reads as follows with no exception: 

1, Adulteration—Be it enacted by 
the General Assembly of Virginia, 
That for the purpose of protecting the 
people of the State from deception 
and fraud in the purchase of concen- 
trated commercial feedingstuffs in- 
tended for the use of domestic ani- 
mals and poultry, it shall be deemed 
to be unlawful and is in violation of 
the provisions of this act for any 
manufacturer, agent, person or dis- 
tributor to manufacture, store, sell, 
offer or expose for sale any concen- 
trated commercial feedingstuff, which 
has been mixed or adulterated with 
oat hulls, peanut hulls or shells, cot- 
tonseed hulls, flax plant by-product, 
screenings refuse, or with other ma- 
terials injurious to domestic animals 
or to poultry. 

This modification of the Virginia 
feed law should be of special interest 
to the manufacturers of concentrated 
commercial feedingstuffs and of much 
importance to those farmers who de- 
sire a quality product for their live- 
stock and poultry, according to the 
state department of agriculture and 
immigration. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


KANSAS CITY—Carl A. Adding- 
ton has applied for membership on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade on 
transfer from the late J. J. Kraettli, 
Kansas City grain man. Mr. Adding- 
ton is manager of the coarse grain 
department of Bunge Corp., Kansas 
City. 








British Propose Four- Year Plan for 
European Agricultural Rehabilitation 


LONDON—The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation in 
Paris has received a four-year plan 
for European reconstruction from the 
British government. The object is to 
achieve a _ self-supporting European 
economy by the time American aid 
ends in 1952 and the plan has been“ 
submitted in accordance with a re- 
quest made by Paul Hoffman, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator. 

The main plank in the British plan 
is an increase in European agricultur- 
al production over the four years and 
it is this aspect which has aroused 
the interest of the European imported 
wheat and flour trade. Big develop- 
ments in the production of fertiliz- 
ers and agricultural machinery are 
envisaged together with the coopera- 
tive control of diseases and pests. 
Transport, a major problem, could, 
according to the British plan, be fur- 
nished out of European resources. 
The basis of these developments 
would be the application of electrical 
power to the production of fertilizers, 
the power being derived from the six 





great Alpine power stations projected 
in the European Reconstruction Pro- 
gram. Britain would be responsible 
for making the agricultural machin- 
ery and steel requirements would 
have to be supplemented by imports 
from Belgium or from Anglo-Ameri- 
can zones of Germany. 

One implication of the scheme, 2c- 
cording to observers, is that Britain 
will try to switch her food import 
program from the dollar areas of 
America to western Europe. How far 
such a plan would be successful is 
a matter for conjecture at the present 
moment and while the necessity for 
stepping up Ewropean agricultural 
production is appreciated, especially 
in view of the great increase in popil- 
lation, experts consider that Europe 
will never cease to rely on American 
and Canadian sources for wheat and 
flour. An increase in coarse grains 
production and livestock population 
is, however, said to be feasible. 

Canada has always provided a ma- 
jor proportion of European require- 
ments and these are not likely to 
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: WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
_ FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

«+ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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diminish for many years to come. 
An indication of the position is given 
by the recent publication of the fig- 
ures of authorizations made by ECA 
in the period April 1 to July 20 which 
showed that “offshore” purchases in 
Canada amounted to $136,600,000. Of 
this, wheat accounted for $60,500,000 
and flour $14,800,000. 

It is unlikely, therefore, that wheat 
and flour production form part of the 
British four-year plan to any great 
extent but experts consider that a 
greater production of meat and dairy 
products is possible. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


NEW YORK—Net sales of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and subsidiaries op- 
erating in the U.S. were $146,117,305 
for the first six months of 1948, an 
increase of 8% over comparable sales 
of $135,057,791 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. Sales of raw ma- 
terials have been excluded from the 
net sales reported for both periods. 

Income before provision for federal 
income taxes amounted to $7,745,241, 
an increase of over 36% from the 
comparable figure of $5,669,136 in 
1947. Provision for federal income 
taxes for the period was $2,726,000, 
an increase of approximately 49%. 

Consolidated net income, after 
taxes, for the six months was $5,- 
019,241, equivalent, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $1.46 per 
share on the 3,174,527 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. This is an in- 
crease of 31% over the comparable 
figure of $3,834,536, or $1.08 per share 
in 1947. 

For the second quarter of 1948 con- 
solidated net income after federal in- 
come taxes was $2,105,913, or 60¢ a 
share, compared with $646,401 or 14¢ 
a share earned in the second quarter 
of 1947. 

At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of Standard Brands, Inc., 
a quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share 
was declared on the common stock, 
payable Sept. 15, 1948, to stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 16, 1948. The Sept. 
15 quarterly dividend of $.875 per 
share on the preferred stock was also 
declared, payable to stockholders of 
record Sept. 1, 1948. 


BREAC IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ITALIAN WHEAT PROSPECTS 
BELOW PREWAR AVERAGE 


WASHINGTON — Wheat produc- 
tion in Italy this year is estimated 
at 221 million bushels, compared to 
the prewar average of 268 million 
bushels, which indicates that sub- 
stantial imports of bread grain would 
be necessary again this season. 

Italy has already contracted for 
Canadian winter wheat for last half 
August shipment from Montreal at 
prices ranging from $2.89 to $2.93 bu., 
cif. 

Favorable weather has helped the 
Italian grain harvest and early 
threshing returns are very satisfac- 
tory. The corn crop is reported to be 
in excellent condition. 














BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR RAZED 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO — The 
razing of what is believed to be the 
oldest grain elevator in this section 
of Ohio is now in progress. The 128- 
year old three-story frame building, 
known for many years as the Arm- 
strong & Keller elevator, and later as 
the Keller and Gebby elevator, is be- 
ing demolished by John Kinnan, 
owner. 


































Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 



















The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


































Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NorTH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948. List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year ........ $2.00 Three Years ........ $5.00 
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Nebraska Order 
to Prohibit Use 
of Secondhand Bags 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The Nebraska 
Department of Agriculture and In- 
spection has issued a_ regulation 
which will prohibit the use of sec- 
ond-hand bags for packing and/or 
use of flour and other cereal products 
intended for human consumption. The 
order will become effective Oct. 1, 
1948. 

G. B. Flagg, chief of the bureau of 
foods and weights and measures in 
the agriculture department, said that 
the order had been approved by the 
state attorney general and had been 
filed with the secretary of state as 
prescribed by Nebraska law. 

The text of the Nebraska order 
follows: 

“The following rules and regula- 
tions for packaging flour and other 
cereal products are hereby promul- 
gated under provisions of Section 
81-203, Revised Statutes of Nebraska, 
1943 and 1945 and 1947 Supplements. 

All flour and other cereal food 
products intended or used for hu- 
man consumption shall be packed 
at the time and place of manufacture 
in new containers. No baker or other 
food processor shall use any flour 
or other cereal food product which 
has been packed in previously used 
containers. This ruling becomes ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1948. 

Nebraska becomes the 15th state 
that has imposed orders restricting 
the packing of flour in used contain- 
ers. The other states affected are 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas and 
Washington. 

¥ ¥ 
Tennessee to Issue Order 

NASHVILLE—V. L. Fuqua, super- 
intendent of the division of dairies, 
foods and drugs in the Tennessee De- 
partment of Agriculture said that his 
department intends to issue an order 
governing the packing of flour soon 
after Sept. 1. It is expected that the 
container regulation will be similar 
to those adopted in a number of 
other states within the past year and 
which prohibit the use of secondhand 
containers. 

BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MILL’S STOCK INCREASED 

ALBERTA, VA.—Alberta Mills, 
Inc., of which C. C. Johnsen is presi- 
dent, has increased its maximum au- 
thorized stock from $50,000 to $100,- 
000, according to an amendment to 
its charter recently filed with the 
Virginia Corporation Commission by 
E. P. Barrow, Lawrenceville. 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM OFFICIALS ANNOUNCE 
COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIPS 


KANSAS CITY — Membership of 
the various committees of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers for 1948- 
49 has been announced by Donald S. 
Eber, executive secretary of the or- 
ganization. Ralph W. Bouskill, West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
made the appointments. 

R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, and C. R. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., were reappointed chair- 
men of the research and education 
committees, respectively. These two 
committees have been the most active 
groups within the organization. 
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Two new committees were added 
by Mr. Bouskill. They are an educa- 
tional review subcommittee, headed 
by Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, and a 
bulletin editorial committee, of which 
Prof. Arlin B. Ward, department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, is chairman. 

J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, was reappointed 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee. This committee will be made up 
of one member from each of the dis- 
tricts, to be appointed by the district 
chairmen. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


H. H. CLAUSSEN’S SONS 
BUYS SAVANNAH BAKERY 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Purchase of the 
Nugent Bakery, Inc., at Savannah by 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, 
at a cost exceeding $200,000 has been 
announced by Euclid Claussen, presi- 
dent. 

The transaction involved all Nu- 
gent’s assets, including the new plant, 
equipment and improvements and 
makes the 107-year-old Claussen’s, al- 
ready one of the nation’s oldest bak- 
ery concerns operated continuously 
by the same family, the largest inde- 
pendent bakery in the South, with 
the plants here and in Charlestown, 
Columbia and Greenville. 

Peter Roe Nugent, head of the 98- 
year-old Savannah firm and a former 
president of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., will continue with Claussen’s 
as assistant to the president, it was 
announced. Possession and operation 
of Nugent’s as “Claussen’s of Savan- 
nah” has already been effected and 
production doubled, Mr. Claussen 
said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WESSON PAYS $2.25 

NEW ORLEANS—Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift has declared a year-end 
dividend of $2.25 a share on the 
new $2.50 par common stock, pay- 
able Aug. 28 to holders of record 
Aug. 13. The distribution is equiva- 
lent to $4.50 on the old no par value 
common stock, which was split two- 
for-one in July and which received 
a year-end payment of $2.25 on Aug. 
27, 1947. For the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1948, total payments on the 
basis of the new common stock will 
amount to $3.87%, compared with 
$3.12% on the same basis in the 
preceding fiscal period. 





AIB Plans Two 
Short Courses 
This Fall 


CHICAGO—Citing the popularity 
of the series of short courses offered 
by the American Institute of Baking 
in January and February of this year, 
the educational advisory committee 
of the AIB has suggested that two 
more short courses be offered this 
fall. The wholesale cake course will 
be repeated Oct. 10-29, and a general 
baking course will be offered Nov. 
7-20. 

These courses will follow the pat- 
tern established by the American 
Institute. School of Baking. More in- 
formation about the courses will be 
released soon. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. W. HOLMQUIST, OMAHA 
EXCHANGE VETERAN, DEAD 


OMAHA—James W. Holmquist, 81, 
dean of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
died in a hospital here Aug. 2 after 
a month’s illness. He had been in 
good health and active in business 
until early in July. 

Mr. Holmquist, with N. B. Updike 
and Arthur English, founded the 
Omaha Grain Exchange in 1904. This 
was two years after Mr. Holmquist 
left Oakland, Neb., where he founded 
and headed the Holmquist Grain Co. 

Born in 1866, Mr. Holmquist’s par- 
ents brought him to America. They 
homesteaded in Cuming County, Neb. 
To the date of his death, Mr. Holm- 
quist headed the Holmquist Elevator 
Co. He was the last active charter 
member of the Grain Exchange, 
serving as its president in 1913. 

Mr. Holmquist is survived by his 
widow, Anna; sons Bernard and 
James, Jr., both of Omaha; G. E., 
Chicago, and G. W., Denver; daugh- 
ters, Mrs. George Tyner and Mrs. 
Ellsworth Moser, both of Omaha, and 
Mrs. W. D. Baker of Madison, Wis. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RAIL GRAIN RECEIPTS UP 
AT BUFFALO TERMINAL 
BUFFALO—Rail grain receipts are 

increasing at this terminal as a result 

of the big harvests in Ohio and the 

Southwest. Over last week-end, 654 

















The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 


Allis-Chalmers $3.25 Pfd. ............+.. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............- 
BOD, sc ccdcecewseacccoeced Perceteenseeee 
Continental Baking Co. ................. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ...... 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd ...... 
Se Se EE GRR shee ceckebscswestes 
CO BR ER ey oe 


General Goods Corp 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 


Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
Sterling Drug 


Victor Chemical Co. 


*Standard Milling Co. 
tOver counter. 


General Mills, Inc ...................0.. 
Great A. & P. Ten Co. ..............005.. 
& 3 SEPARA Cee eee ee 
National Biscuit Co. ..............00005: 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ............ 


Quaker Oats Co. 2p cept Stee Rae fas 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ................ 


High Low Close Close 
Aug. 6, Aug. 13, 
p= 946————, 1948 I 
adhe 34% 28 ae 29 
esas 42% 33% 35% 34 
conn 98 86 dees 90% 
“ones 34% 28% 29% 30% 
caver 445% 38 42% 41% 
suéen 17% 10% 15% 14% 
eens 92 84K cece 87 
veces 66%, 59 62% 61% 
stn 177 168 6de% 170 
err 24% 21 axSs 23 
ee 11% 8% 10% 10% 
exc 41 39% 38% 
TTT. 50 40 48% 49 
cohen 128% 1185% 121% 121% 
citen 120 91 111% 1 
cowie 63% 4% 61% 
peeee 30% 26% 29% 29% 
-.+es 175% 164% cece 165 
pawes 71% 62% 68% 671% 
pb ake 32% 32% 
Savon een eave 90% 90% 
basen 13% 8 11% 11% 
Rratey 291% 22% 26% 2514 
ewedd 91% 82 
waaay 39% 32% 36% 36 
ceves 97 R88 oar 93% 
oouwe 48% 37% REA! 393% 
econ 6% 2% 5% 5% 
Bid Asked 

Cridehas cab enes 10% 11% 
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carloads of grain were received here, 
415 of them wheat.. At the same 
time, there are indications that ele- 
vators are getting ready for a bigger 
flow of grain down the lakes. Cargill, 
Inc., has reopened its 7,600,000-bu. 
Electric elevator, which reduces the 
number of idle waterfront elevators 
to two, the 750,000-bu. Monarch and 
the 1,048,000-bu. Connecting Termin- 
al. The Great Eastern elevator is be- 
ing dismantled. Last year, there was 
a heavy flow of grain down the lakes 
in the concluding months of nagiva- 
tion, and apparently that movement 
will be repeated again this year. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO BOARD REDUCES 
INITIAL GRAIN MARGINS 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Aug. 10 voted 
to reduce minimum initial margins 
on grain futures transactions other 
than hedging or spreading transac- 
tions, to 25¢ bu. on wheat and corn, 
10¢ bu. on oats and 40¢ bu. on soy- 
beans. No changes were made in the 
current margins of 30¢ bu. on barley 
and 40¢ bu. on rye. The board voted 
that margins on all commitments in 
grain futures transactions, other than 
hedging or spreading transactions, 
shall be maintained at clearing 
house margin requirements as 3 
minimum. Margin action taken Aug. 
10 became effective with the open- 
ing of trading Aug. 12. 





¥ ¥ 


Minneapolis Margins Cut 
MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange Aug. 1! 
reduced grain margins, effective Au; 
12, to the following minimums on 
initial transactions, except hedging 
or spreading transactions: Wheat anil 
durum 25¢ bu., rye 35¢, oats 8¢, corn 
25¢, barley 30¢. Maintenance margins 
were set at the following minimums 
wheat and durum 15¢, rye 20¢, oats 6¢, 
corn 15¢, barley 20¢. Spreading anc 
hedging margins shall be the re 
quirements of the Minneapolis Grain 

Clearing Corp. as a minimum. 


¥ ¥ 


K. C. Margins Lowered 

KANSAS CITY—Initial grain fu 
tures margins on all trades othe: 
than hedging and spreading were re 
duced by action of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade directorate Aug. 10 
Requirements for wheat were re- 
duced from 40¢ to 25¢ bu. and the 
rates on corn are now 25¢ bu., oats 
10¢ bu. and grain sorghums 40¢ cwt 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 
CHICAGO—The board of director: 
of the Chicago Board of Trade re 
cently elected the following persons 
to membership in the board of trade 
Robert W. Beaven, Skokie, IIl., Johr 





.H. Wagner, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, anc 


Gustav Wedell of the East Asiatic 
Co., New York City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR BUSINESS HIGHER 
FOR COOPERATIVE GLF 


BUFFALO—The Cooperative GLI 
usually is looked upon as one of the 
largest feed organizations in the 
world but its flour business is show- 
ing a substantial increase. For 1946- 
1947, it did a volume of 4,789,725 Ib 
which in patent flour increased to 
6,010,195 in 1947-48. Pastry flour in- 
creased from 410,529 Ib. in 1946-1947 
to 567,340 in 1947-1948, but there was 
a drop in self-rising flour (pancake 
flour), from 1,083,025 to 951,980 Ib. 
in 1947-1948. 
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W.R. ZANES 


AND 


COMPANY 


New Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 





U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


oe oe 
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PERCY KENT Wee 
ve MAGS 


Western King Fieer_ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 


URLAP COTTON 
PAPE PLAIN OR AK Best 
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PRINTED BY 
TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 


INDIANAPOLIS, INE 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 10-11—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., annual fall meeting at Natu- 
ral Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 
Va.; executive secretary, Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bidg., Richmond 19. 


Sept. 12-13 — Wyoming Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo.; act- 


* ing secretary, Carl Eberhardt, Home 


Bakery, Laramie, Wyo. 


Sept. 13-15 — American Soybean 
Assn., 28th annual convention at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., sec- 
retary, George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa. 


Sept. 19 - 21—Southern Bakers 
Exposition, sponsored by Southern 
Bakers Assn., at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Fab- 
er A. Bollinger, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta. 


Sept. 24-26—Philadelphia Bakers 
Club annual golf party at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary, F. M. 

Hawkins, 232 Chew Street, Philadel- 
phia 20. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., 52nd annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Don Clark, 
100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Oct. 10-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 


Oct. 17-19—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Leslie Magee, Maysville, Ky. 


Oct. 18.—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Barnum 
Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; secretary, 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 4-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

1949 

Jan. 15-17 — Southeastern Poultry 
and Egg Assn., annual convention at 
the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; ex- 
ecutive secretary, R. F. Frazier, P. O. 
Box 538, Richmond 4, Va. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E.. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blivd., Chicago. 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


May 1-3—Missouri-Kansas Bakers 
Assn., joint convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City, Mo.; secre- 
tary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 











Look to City National’s 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’? facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 


on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 


yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 
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spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf? 


ANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 


ciry , MInNNBSOTA 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 
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International Food Committee 


Sees Good Demand for Cereals 


OTTAWA — Representatives from 
28 of the United Nations attended the 
two-day meeting of the cereals com- 
mittee of the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee held in Ot- 
tawa Aug. 11-12. Main items on the 
committee’s agenda were the recom- 
mended distribution of bread grains 
and coarse grains for the July-De- 
cember, 1948, period and considera- 
tion of the 1948-49 cereal year. 

A committee statement said that 
reports from member governments 
indicated another year of active ex- 
port demand for North American 
and Australian supplies. Import de- 
mand continues at a high level de- 
spite considerably improved produc- 
tion in importing countries due to 


their desire to improve bread rations, 
reduce extraction rates, rebuild work- 
ing stocks from the low levels reached 
during the past two critical food years 
and to slacken the rigid grain collec- 
tion program in effect in most coun; 
tries since the beginning of the war. 
Many countries are still giving wheat 
and rye the No. 1 import priority 
even though domestic crops are much 
better this year. 

The statement also said that im- 
port requests for coarse grains for 
feed from Europe were only slightly 
below the prewar annual level of 9 
to 10 million tons and that many 
countries were planning substantial 
increases in hog and poultry produc- 
tion. 





British Baking Trade Terms 


Flour Restrictions “Irksome”” 


LONDON—British bakers, dissatis- 
fied with the new restrictions on flour 
deliveries, are considering making a 
protest to the government. 


When bread rationing to the con- 


sumer was abolished by the Ministry 
of Food July 25, a new system was in- 
troduced whereby bakers were re- 
stricted to receiving a percentage of 
the average eight-weekly delivery 
during the 12 months ended June 26, 
1948. At present, full allocations are 
being given, but if the percentage 
rate is reduced, bakers fear that their 
position will be worse than under the 
bread unit system. 

During the operation of this system 
bakers had no difficulty in obtaining 
as much flour as they required from 
their suppliers and a man manufac- 
turing a high quality product was 
able to expand while the baker pro- 
ducing an inferior loaf lost trade. 
Under the new system the inefficient 
baker is protected at the expense of 
the efficient. Rationing, in the opinion 
of the trade is, therefore, more strin- 
gent than ever and precludes prog- 
ress. 


LONDON REBUILDING—Centering the picture is the 
first large building to be restored in the City of London. 
It is known as the Market Buildings, burnt out during 
the heavy air raid of May 10, 1941, and recently recon- 
ditioned for the occupancy of about 40 firms. The struc- 
ture stands between Mark Lane and Mincing Lane in 
the midst of a badly damaged area. The Lon’~n home 


One baker stated that the trade 
was being penalized in order to pre- 
vent the feeding of flour to livestock 
and that the present method was un- 
necessary since the Ministry of Food 
had ample powers under existing reg- 
ulations to prevent misuse. 

A further comment was that fail- 
ure to take up supplies during any 
eight-weekly period, due to slackness 
of trade, meant the loss of the pro- 
portion refused. Bakers were averse, 
it was stated, to storing present day 
flour, owing to the danger of deteri- 
oration and preferred to take up their 
supplies as required. The keeping 
qualities of present day national flour 
have been criticized by baking inter- 
ests on several occasions and imported 
flour is preferred both for general 
use and for storing purposes. For 
this reason a reduction in the extrac- 
tion rate from the present figure of 
85% will be welcomed by the trade 
since this may open the way for the 
separate distribution of the imported 
product. 

Commenting upon the views ex- 
pressed, the Ministry of Food stated 
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that a baker requiring additional sup- 
plies of flour in order to cater for 
increased trade could apply to the 
local food officer for an extra alloca- 
tion. Previous experience shows, how- 
ever, that officials are tardy in deal- 
ing with applications and the op- 
portunity may be lost while consid- 
eration is given to the matter, say 
traders. 

The present system is, however, 
preferred to the former system of 
coupons since the administrative la- 
bor involved both by the government 
and by the bakers was in greater 
proportion to the value obtained. 
Although this work has ceased, the 
burden upon the staffs of the flour 
importers and the British millers has 
increased insomuch as the work of 
calculating each customer’s entitle- 
ment is now greater than before. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CHARGES FOR HANDLING 
OF GRAIN INCREASES 


TORONTO—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada has an- 
nounced an upward revision of maxi- 
mum grain handling charges for the 
1948-49 crop year. The new rates, 
which went into effect Aug. 1, with 
the former rates in brackets, are as 
follows: For receiving, elevating and 
spouting grain in country elevators, 


storing and insuring against fire for- 


15 days handling, wheat, barley and 
rye, 2%¢ (1%¢) bu; oats, 1%¢ 
(1%¢) bu.; flax, 4%¢ (3%¢) bu. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BETTER AND MORE BREAD 
BEING URGED FOR FRANCE 


PARIS—The government is being 
urged by the National Assembly to 
improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of bread in France. The 
Deputies are urging that regulations 
be changed to allow bread to contain 
85% wheat, instead of the gray 
mixture of wheat, rye and other 
grains that is now eaten by the whole 
country, except the peasants who take 
their own wheat to the mills and 
make white bread for themselves if 
they desire. Parliament is also in- 
sisting that the bread ration be in- 
creased from the present 250 grams 
daily to 350. 











of The Northwestern Miller is 52 Mark Lane, the build- 
ing at the extreme right. The top story of this structure 
was destroyed in the raid of May 10, 1941, and with it 
The Northwestern Miller’s office, which then was moved 
to the second floor. For many years the office was at 
59 Mark Lane, which was destroyed in the great raid 
of December, 1940. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: An active demand for bran 
from feeders in Wisconsin has kept spot 
offerings of the flaky offal well cleaned up 
here the past week and prices have ad- 
vanced about $2 ton to a point where 
values are relatively higher than such com- 
peting markets as Kansas City. Middlings, 
however, are draggy, with standard mid- 
dlings having a struggle to keep even with 
bran and flour middlings and red dog losing 
$2.50 and $3.50 ton, respectively, during the 
week. Quotations Aug. 16: bran $45@45.50, 
standard midds. $45, flour midds. $56.50, 
red dog $63 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply heavy; pure bran $45, standard bran 
$44, flour midds. A $56.50, red dog $63. 

Kansas City: The tone in millfeed is 
mixed with feeder and mixer demand at 
present centered on shorts and only a fair 
amount of interest being shown for bran. 
Over the past week-end shorts were up 
$1 ton and bran was off 25@50¢ ton. Offers 
of shorts failed to satisfy the demand while 
bran was fairly plentiful. Mills continue 
to operate at capacity. Quotations Aug. 16: 
bran $40.50@41, shorts $47@48. 

Hutchinson: A widespread demand, es- 
pecially for shorts, brought a strengthen- 
ing of the millfeed market. Mills generally 
found themselves oversold on shorts after 
more than a week of heavy buying. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $40.50@ 
41.50, mill run $43@43.50, gray shorts $45.50 
@ 46. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran about 
$2.50 ton higher and shorts $1@1.50 ton 
higher. Supplies are sufficient. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $40@40.50, gray 
shorts $44@45. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed is good, 
with supplies sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $42, shorts $46. Prices 
reflect an increase of $3.50 on bran and $4 
on shorts, compared with preceding week. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $47@48, gray shorts $54@56; $1@2 up 
on bran and about $4 higher on shorts 
compared with previous week. Demand is 
good, especially for shorts, which are very 
scarce. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues 
about the same as usual. Based on recent 
averages, prices are about the same. De- 
mand is fairly good, and to some extent 
exceeds supply. Farmers are buying better 
than in previous weeks. Quotations: bran 
$44, shorts $47. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active and 
closed $2.50 higher. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $43.50@44.50, mill run $45.80 
@46.80, shorts $48@49; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 


Chicago: Millfeed prices are higher, and 
so far the trade has been a little slow in 
following the advance, taking supplies only 
as needed. Bran $46.50, standard midds. $48, 
flour midds. $58@60, red dog $62.50@66. 


St. Louis: With an improved demand the 
market showed some strength although 
offerings were fairly free. Bran is 50¢@ 
$1 up, gray shorts $1 higher. No interest 
in the deferred months at present levels. 
Bran prices are $43.50@44, gray shorts 
$47.50@48.50 spot delivered in St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply of mill- 
feeds are running pretty close together 
with the former taking care of the output. 
Prices are holding firm, even showing 
some strength in marked contrast to the 
trend of the past several months. The 
crop report evidently was discounted by 
the trade. For the moment, the trend is 
firm. 

Quotations Aug. 14, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$49@49.50, standard midds. $50@50.50, flour 
midds. $60@61, red dog $65 @66. 


Pittsburgh: Although millfeed prices are 
a little higher, more buying was in order 
the past week on both the wholesale and 
retail millfeed markets. Quotations: bran 
$52@54.20, standard midds. $54.20@54.50, 
flour midds. $66@66.20, red dog $75@75.20. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
is currently displaying a leveling-off proc- 
ess after its recent sharp decline. How- 
ever, demand for most ingredients is strict- 
ly sub-standard and bookings are confined 
to prompt shipment, with no interest shown 
in deferred. Aug. 15 quotations show bran 
$1 higher than a week earlier at $55@56, 
while similar advancement finds standard 
midds. at $58@59, and red dog is un- 
changed at $73@74. 

Boston: Milifeeds are irregular in the 
Boston market this week but the decline 
in effect in the last month showed definite 
signs of petering out. Spring bran is $1 
lower while middlings showed a loss of 
50¢. Mixed milifeeds are $2.50 lower, but 
red dog is $1.50 higher. 

Dealers reported business was compara- 
tively good during the week. Most of the 
activity, however, was defined as forced 
buying because of the low inventories. 

Quotations: spring bran $53, middlings 
$56, mixed feeds $53.50, red dog $71.50. 

New Orleans: With the increased strength 
of millfeeds, buying became more active, 
although still of a conservative nature 
Buyers are holding their purchases to a 
minimum. Prompt shipment business was 
the heaviest, although there was some in- 
terest for September-October. Feed mixers 
and jobbers participated. Export inquiries 
are quiet and only limited sales are re- 
ported. Bran $49.25@50.50, shorts $54@ 
55.25. 

Atlanta: Demand light to fair on hand- 


to-mouth basis; trend unsteady; supply 
ample; wheat bran $52.50@53, gray shorts 
$57@58. 


Seattle: This market has firmed up slight- 
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Malye 
WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 


(a 


Ask for 7.0.8. or delivered prices. 


ransit 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
*- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Kansas City, Kon 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











ly after hitting a low of $45 ton, Seattle- 
Tacoma. Resellers at the end of the week 
were up to $46.50@47, and mill lists had 
moved to $48. Sellers reported that de- 
mand is considerably improved, and at- 
tribute the increased usage to current price 
levels, which encourage wider utilization 
of mill offal. Market steady at $48 sacked, 
Seattle-Tacoma. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1, with 
demand and supply about equal during the 
past week. Mills are working to capacity 
six days a week. Quotations (up $1): red 
bran and mill run $49, middlings $53; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $56, mid- 
dlings $60; to California: $56.50, middlings 
$60.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeeds 
eased somewhat by abundant supply of 
new crop feed grains. Quotations: bran 
$57.25, shorts $58.25, middlings $60.25, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Vancouver: Millfeed demand, chiefly for 
use in mashes, remains fairly good in this 
territory in view of the recent sharp jump 
in wheat prices. Stocks here are not suf- 
ficiently ample for any heavy run on mill- 
feed should the price ease off, but at 
present quotations are holding generally 
firm in the face of some odd cars being 
offered by small Alberta mills at from 
80¢@$1.50 below list. There have been 
some fair American millfeed offerings re- 
cently, fairly well in line with Canadian 
quotations, and it is reported that Ar- 
gentina is back in the export market 
again, but her price ideas are too high 
at present. Cash car quotations: bran 
$56.80, shorts $57.80 and middlings $60.80, 
nominal, 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed continue 
in good demand and the situation has been 
unchanged for many months. However, 
the output of western mills is not as much 
as it was a year ago at this time. Sales 
in western Canada are quite unimportant, 
and most of the production continues to 
go to eastern Canada. 

Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: A rebound in rye grain prices 
from recent lows accounted for about 30¢ 
sack increase in rye flour prices the past 
week. The firmer tone had little or no ef- 
fect in encouraging buyers to come in for 
supplies. Quotations: pure white $4.70, me- 
dium $4.50, dark $4.10, cottons, Minne- 
apolis. 

New York: Rye flour sales fell off fol- 
lowing active turnover about 10 days pre- 
vious. Pure white patents $4.85@5.10. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market has 
negotiated a further rebound from the 
low levels reached during the recent spell 
of heaviness. However, the behavior of 
prices still appears to be a minus factor 
in buying and things are as quiet as when 
the commodity could be had at both high- 
er and lower levels. The Aug. 14 quotation 
on rye white of $5@5.10 is 15¢ above that 
of a week previous. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure white 
$5.40, medium $5.10, dark $3.40, rye meal 
$4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices stiffened and 
buying, even for immediate needs, is down 
to a minimum. Jobbers and bakers now 
await developments in rye flour prices at 
a later date when overseas and domestic 
rye flour needs are more definite and new 
crop prices are more firmly established. 
White rye flour, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $5.10@ 
5.20, medium patent $4.75@4.95, dark $4.20 
@4.40, blended $5.70@5.95, rye meal $4.35 
@ 4.40. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour is about 
even with supplies. The trend is steady. 

Quotations, Aug. 14, f.o.b Buffalo: white 
$5.60, dark rye $3.85, medium $5.35. 

Atlanta: Demand light to fair; trend up 
10¢; supply ample; rye, white $6.05, dark 








Chicago: Only a small amount of busi- 
ness is being done in rye flour. Sales con- 
tinue scattered and in small lots. Direc- 
tions are fair. White patent rye $4.80@5.15, 
medium $4.50@4.59, dark $3.55@4.35. 
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Capacity 10,000 Sacks 
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> | 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn 











@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


DAKY CAPACITY 
8,000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000.000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Daily 











OATMEAL MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $5.49 Aug. 16; 24-0z. packages $3.35 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: It is not expected that 
these products will move in any consider- 
able quantities until late in September. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$4.60; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is seasonal, and small scattered lots 
are being worked for export. Supplies are 
moderate. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.55 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.45. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 7, 1948 


(000’s omitted): wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Buffalo 35 877 ee 

Afloat oe ee és 
Duluth 

Totals ........ 35 877 ee ee 
Previous week .. 35 877 ee 296 


Aug. 9, 1947 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

































by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





THE DAY OF THE BRASS KETTLE 

It’s probable that not many of even 
the oldest-timers remember about 
the “brass kettle” of Minnesota terri- 
torial days and what it signified with 
respect to the relations between the 
state’s pioneer wheat culture and 
Minnesota’s infant milling industry. 
Merrill E. Jarchow tells the story in 
Minnesota History, the quarterly pub- 
lication of the state’s historical so- 
ciety. 

“In 1878,” writes Mr. Jarchow, ‘“‘the 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce 
charged that the Minneapolis Millers 
Assn. was an oppressive monopoly, 
but the Minnesota Farmer branded 
the charges as ridiculous. A few 
months later, however, the editor of 
another farm journal stated that he 
had examined a wheat tester known 
as the ‘brass kettle,’ which had been 
adopted and used by the millers. The 
editor found that it had been used 
to defraud farmers, with the result 
that there was feeling against it over 
the state. On Jan. 8, 1879, Rep. Ed- 
ward Larssen, a farmer of Swift 
County, gave notice in the Minnesota 
house of representatives of a bill to 
regulate the grading and inspection 
of wheat in the state, and other rep- 
resentatives gave notices of bills to 
regulate weights and measures and 
to make the half bushel the only 
unit for grading wheat. The fight on 
the ‘swindling brass kettle’ had be- 
gun. 

“Anti-brass-kettle meetings were 
held by farmers in various parts of 
the state. At one in Litchfield on Feb. 
4, 1879, a farmer whose sentiments 
were probably characteristic of his 
group said of the ‘wheat ring’ that 
‘the devil would kick them out of 
the nethermost recesses of hell on 
the ground of total depravity.’ Final- 
ly, in the spring of 1879 the governor 
signed a bill which allowed the Farm- 
ers’ Board of Trade to select the 
measure to be used for wheat grad- 
ing. The half bushel was to be the 
legal standard, although a two-quart 
tester could be used if both parties 
agreed. The board chose the Stacey 
filler—a small tin vessel, shaped 


somewhat like an _ hourglass, - into 
which wheat was poured. Below it 
was a tin kettle. The advantage of 
the measure was that the running of 
the wheat from the hourglass vessel 
seemed to give the grain a ‘uniform 
packing’.” 


@ The First Minnesota Wheat—Mr. 
Jarchow’s historical conclusion as to 
the origins of wheat culture in Minne- 
sota is that the first crop was given 
in 1820. This was spring wheat, he 
says, produced on an island at the 
junction of the Minnesota and Mis- 
sissippi rivers by Jean Baptiste Fari- 
bault, who obtained the seed at 
Prairie du Chien. In 1831 Joseph R. 
Brown grew spring wheat on ground 
now within the limits of Hastings, 
and in 1835 he raised both spring and 
winter wheat at Lake Traverse. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, wheat was 
not commercially important in the 
state until 1858. In earlier years, low 
prices, the panic of 1857, and sparse 
farming population held back the pro- 
duction of that staple commodity. 

With the removal of these handi- 
caps, Minnesota wheat production 
skyrocketed in a manner that would 
have pleased even that enthusiastic 
booster of an earlier period, James 
M. Goodhue, whose pleas for the 
growing of wheat filled columns of 
the Minnesota Pioneer between 1849 
and 1852. In much the same manner 
were the papers of 1859 and 1860 
filled with comments about wheat. 
From the middle of September, 1859, 
until the beginning of December, 103,- 
000 bu. of the cereal were shipped 
from Winona, and 5,000 more were 
awaiting shipment. A visitor to Has- 
tings in 1859 observed that there “was 
wheat everywhere; wheat on the 
levee; wagon loads of wheat pouring 
down to the levee; wheat in the 
streets; wheat in the side-walks; 
warehouses of wheat; men talking of 
wheat; and, verily, wheat was the 
one idea of Hastings the afternoon 
we arrived there.” In the same year 
Chicago received its first lot of wheat 
from St. Paul. 

As in all frontier areas, so in Min- 
nesota did the lack of adequate trans- 
portation and marketing facilities 
prove a handicap to the development 
of commercialized wheat farming. 
Even river towns felt this lack because 
of congestion on the streams and win- 
ter ice. As George B. Merrick, a prom- 
inent steamboatman, put it: “There 
was no question about getting it 
(wheat). Every boat got all the wheat 
it could carry, and the shippers 
begged, almost on bended knees, for 
a chance to ship five hundred sacks, 
or a hundred, or fifty—any amount 
would be considered a great favor. 
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Wheat was shipped at that time in 
two-bushel sacks.” 


@ Grist Mills in Demand—The pio- 
neer farmer, says Mr. Jarchow, was 
anxious to have in his locality mills 
where he could sell his wheat or have 
it ground into flour. In 1850 there 
was only one mill in the state with 
an output valued at five hundred dol- 
lars a year. Ten years later 81 grist- 
mills were reported, one of which, 
in Rice County, cost over thirty thou- 
sand dollars, yet interior towns long 
after 1860 were inconvenienced by 
the lack of mills. A resident of Glen- 
coe in 1869 complained that “the de- 
mand for a grist mill in our town is 
becoming an actual necessity, owing 
to the great quantity of wheat that 
is produced in this vicinity, which, if 
conveyed fifteen or twenty miles to 
mill—counting the farmers’ time and 
expense at fair wages—will soon pay 
for a mill.” 
e®e@ @ 


& 3 wf Since the death of his wife 
a year ago, “C.M.G.,” a reader of 
the Newark News, has had no vege- 
tables owing to the fact that he must 
eat at a hamburger stand. Therefore, 
he asks Doc Brady, the newspaper 
syndicate health man, what to do. 
Doc Brady sensibly replies, “Grow 
vegetables.” Then he adds: 

“Even though you are an amateur 
cook there is no reason why you 
can’t buy a few pounds, or a peck 
or a bushel of plain wheat from 
farmers, farmers’ market, feed store, 
seed store or mill, and eat it instead 
of part or all of the white bread or 
white flour in your every day diet. 
If you have lost many teeth and 
neglected to have them replaced im- 
mediately with functionally efficient 
dentures, it will be a little late now 
to try to fend off senile decline, but 
you may still keep your chin up if 
you will get a coffee grinder or mill 


_of similar character and crack or 


grind your wheat from day to day 
as you use it.” 


The Greek soldier, we are told, 
goes into battle with a loaf of bread 
in one hand and a riffle in the other. 
Bread is his chief ration. He can 
fight for days on it, with perhaps a 
crumb of cheese added. For the fancy 
vitaminized rations devised for him 
by American Army nutritionists he 
shows little interest. Maybe he could 
lick the Communists more rapidly 
and completely with a bigger vita- 
min count, but we like his loyalty to 
the familiar loaf. It seems to us that 
his reactions to bread ought to be 
considered no less important than 








the nutritional performances of the 
laboratory rat. 


& & % Discoverer of old windmills 
on Long Island is Malcolm M. Wil- 
ley, vice president, academic admin- 
istration, University of Minnesota, 
who evidently has done some brows- 
ing around down there, judging from 
the letter he writes to the New York 
Times. Says he: “In East Hampton, 
which this year celebrates its 300th 
anniversary, are fine examples, of 
which the Hook Mill still grinds; and 
there is no more picturesque wind- 
mill than the one in the same village 
at the rear of John Howard Payne’s 
Home Sweet Home. *% % &% In 
Bridgehampton, L.I., is a famous old 
mill, built originally in the near-by 
whaling port of Sag Harbor, and 
later moved. It was from this mill, 
located on a rise of ground, that in- 
coming whalers were usually first 
seen and announced by running up 
a flag to the familiar cry, ‘Flag on 
the mill, ship in: the bay!’ % % % 
In Southampton, Watermill, Mon- 
tauk, and other island communities, 
other old windmills may also be seen, 
reminders of the English heritage 
with which this unique region of the 
state, and the whole country as well, 
is so richly endowed.” 


Now comes atomic bread, by which 
is meant bread impregnated with 
such chemicals or other ingredients 
as would protect it against lethal 
radiation. Howard W. Blakeslee, the 
scientist-journalist, says work is be- 
ing done along this bomb-proofing 
line, though as yet experiments are 
inconclusive. It’s heartening, at least, 
to find that the first thought of sci- 
ence is not to rule bread out of the 
atomic age entirely and substitute for 
it an atomic fission food pill. 


* * * 


WHEN MARIE MAKES ANGEL 
FOOD 
When sister Marie makes angel food 
No other cake can vie with hers. 
Angelic is our every mood 
When this benign event occurs. 


Even our cat, old Gadsie, purrs 
With satisfaction when his glance 
Includes the magic spoon that stirs 
Such dreams as cause our hearts 
to dance. 


When sister Marie makes angel food 
All little kiddies “off the beam” 
Become a sweet, seraphic brood, 
With sprouting wings and souls 
that gleam. 
Robert Cary. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. &., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes ppl 


ts as hlichea 
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HOW OUR INFLATION LOOKS 
TO OTHERS 


HE AMERICAN brand of inflation is familiar 
oe cameh to all of us in this country. We know 
what our editors, commentators, financial crystal 
gazers and barbers think about it. But perhaps 
we have grown nearsighted or even astigmatic. 
How about stepping outside and looking in at our- 
selves through the window? We can conveniently 
and with some refreshment do this through these 
editorial paragraphs in the Australian Baker and 
Millers Journal under the caption, “Inflation 
Doesn’t Worry America”: 

“Mfuch is being made by the Socialistic would-be 
planers of the destinies of Australian citizens 
of the horrors of inflation that must inevitably 
roll like a cloud of economic poison gas over the 
community unless there are ever more and vaster 
government controls over this, that and every- 
thing. The USA is held up as the Bogeyland 
where the lifting of controls has enslaved and 
impoverished the people—or, if it has not done so 
already, soon ‘will! 

“But, somehow or other, they forget to mention 
what has happened and is happening in countries 
where governments really do control everything. 
And they conveniently forget to give American 
opinion on how America is faring. 

“This journal has talked recently with two 
Australian business executives just returned from 
extended trips to the USA, during which they 
visited practically all the states. Both these men 
were there on business; both had the advantage 
of jocal contacts through associated American 
companies, which enabled them to see the inside, 
rather than the surface seen by the casual tour- 
ist. Both made a point of talking to railroad 
crews, shop assistants, taxi-men, office workers, 
mechanics, factory employees and people they met 
at sports and social gatherings, as well as to 
business people. 

“Both were astonished at the degree of satis- 
faction expressed with the way things were going 
and shaping, since the lifting of controls—notably 
on prices—in spite of all the talk of inflation. 
Apart from an almost universal feeling that the 
USA and other democratic nations, if any, would 
have to slap down the USSR very sharply, the 
sooner the better, most of these average American 
citizens were quite confident in both the near and 
distant future. 

“They most certainly preferred their inflation 
to government controls. They had very little time 
for New Dealers, associated in their minds with 
government controls and planning. They were 
very cool, almost frigid, about the life, work and 
policy of the late President Roosevelt. They were 
downright sorry for Britain, under a Socialist 
government, but reckoned the British would soon 
recover their horse-sense and put in an adminis- 
tration vowed to the restoration of freedom of 
individual effort and reward for enterprise. 

“The prices of everyday necessities translated 
into Australian currency at the pegged rate of 
exchange certainly seemed extremely high. But 
the visitors found no marked complaint on the 
part of the average American citizen on this 
score—considerably less, indeed, than in Australia. 
The trained employee class (as distinct from the 
laborer) and the middle class said they were do- 
ing all right; not making fortunes, but making 
out nicely on their wages and salaries, which, of 
course, seemed just as exorbitant, translated into 
Australian currency, as did the prices. They were 


, able to run a car (often two); send the children 


to high school and college; maintain a household 
With refrigerator, central heating, washing ma- 
chine, all sorts of electrical gadgets and, often, a 
television set; and indulge in club life, including 
a spot of high-living night-club society now and 
then. In other words, they lived full lives and 
Went short of nothing that really mattered. 
“What amazed the visitors was that the Ameri- 
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can workman and middle class citizen accepted 
all these things as the basic necessities of life— 
not luxuries. 


“These Australian visitors, both of whom had 
known what it was to wonder where the next 
meal was coming from, did not attempt to draw 
a picture entirely rosy tinted. They saw some 
of the ugly side—notably racial intolerance; they 
saw slums, poverty and squalor in the big cities; 
they found simmering discontent amongst some 
classes of workers, especially those dominated by 
great national Trades Unions bossed by cynical 
power-lusters. But their overall impression was: 
‘If this is inflation; if this is the horror of free 
enterprise running wild and exploiting the people 
in the absence of paternal bureaucratic planning; 
then let us have it as quickly as possible.’ ” 


CAN’T GET FAT THIS WAY 


T SOUNDS tricky, the caption of that popular 
I little booklet by means of which the American 
Institute of Baking assures the world that you 
can “Eat and Grow Slim.” But there’s nothing 
devious about it, when you come to examine the 
text, and its facts and argument are backed up 
by an authority no less formidable than the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Assn. 

The booklet, recently revised, is proving ex- 
ceedingly popular. It turns out to be one of the 
major and most effective “educational” devices 
of the many now being used in the interest of 
increased consumption of bakery products. It has 
been adopted as part of the Baking Industry 
Promotional Program, and many thousands of 
requests for copies have resulted from advertising 
in medical journals and from radio and newspaper 
publicity. 

As nearly as we can figure it out, the slimmer 
who takes the advice of the booklet’s compilers 
will eat about three slices of bread a day, the 
equivalent of perhaps 35 lb. of flour a year. This 
would close down a good many flour mills and 
bakeries if universally applied to the American 
diet. But 35 lb. of flour a year is a lot better 
than the none-at-all recommendation of diet 
cranks and the starvation austerities of our slim- 
ming sillies, so many thousands of whom have 
accepted the bad advice of nutritional crackpots 
to “cut out bread and starchy foods” completely. 


MORE BAD NEWS FOR THE BU. 
HE suggestion made in these columns not 
Bi long ago that it is high time to change 
over from the obsolete bushel to the hundred- 
weight basis in the marketing of grain has 
grown from a ripple to a wave. To bring readers 
up to date: 

The American Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
several regional organizations of feed and grain 
men already are committed to support the change. 

The National Grain Trade Council, which is 
made up of all the grain exchanges in the U.S. 
plus most of the national grain and feed associa- 
tions, has reacted favorably to the proposal and 
has asked its grain exchange members to make a 
thorough study of the possibility of changing the 
unit of trading—particularly futures trading— 


and to list for study the obstacles that may 
appear. The subject will be discussed again at 
the council’s October meeting. 


The Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. 
announces that bu. vs. cwt. will be debated at 
its annual convention in Chicago, Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 
This organization also includes a large member- 
ship from the grain exchanges. 

Members of the Millers National Federation 
have been queried as to their views on the 
matter, and the result is a vote of 10 to 1 in 
favor of the change. It is conceded by some of 
them that during the period of transition from 
bushels to cwts. there would be some confusion, 
it is contended that after a few months the con- 
fusion would diminish close to the vanishing 
point, and that the industry would be as glad 
that wheat was bought and sold on the cwt. 
basis as it is now that the barrel was kicked 
out in 1943 and the 100-lb. sack substituted as the 
unit of flour transactions. Most millers express 
the belief, federation commentators say, that the 
simplification of accounting by getting grain rec- 
ords originally stated in cwts. will make the move 
more than worth while. 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBINP 

HAT GIANT of agricultural co-ops, the 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., has 
just completed an opinion poll among spring 
wheat farmers in the Northwest to find out if 
1948 is going to be a better one, financially, than 
last year’s whoppingly profitable one, and what they 
think are the reasons for the high cost of living. 

Eighty-five trained interviewers traveled more 
than 30,000 miles to get the personal views of 
2,400 heads of farm families in western Minnesota 
and in North and South Dakota. They found the 
farmers pessimistic. And, says the FUGTA pub- 
licity man, blame for inflation was placed “in 
some unexpected quarters.” More than a fourth 
of the farmers pointed their fingers at “labor,” 
and very few thought lack of price controls had 
anything to do with it. Specifically, strikes were 
deplored and were attributed to union activities. 
Some particularized: ‘Wages are too high,” “labor 
demands too much,” “labor doesn’t produce 
enough.” Eight percent blamed labor-management 
troubles, without placing responsibility on either 
side. 

Answering the question of who killed the eco- 
nomic cock robin 7% said ‘‘business interests’’— 
management, manufacturers, monopolies, big cor- 
porations. Some of these few said that “big money 
interests are holding back production to keep 
prices high.” 

Six percent said “the middleman”: ‘‘There are 
too big profits from producer to consumer.” 

Five percent said farmers were causing high 
prices, or that farm prices were causing a general 
rise in the cost of living. 

Twenty-one percent said “the inflation”: ‘“‘There 
is too much money in circulation,” “money is not 
worth much,” “it’s the high prices that’s doing it.” 

Thirteen percent said “shortages” or “high de- 
mand”: “The scarcity of things.” 


Seven percent said “the war’: “Government 
buying during the war’; “war always brings high 
prices”; “our present rearmament program is 
causing it.” 


Seven percent said ‘‘exports”: “The foreign de- 
mand for American goods”; “the European Recov- 
ery Program.” 

Eight percent said “speculation,” “greed,” or 
“the black market.” 

Two percent said “the higher standard of liv- 
ing”: “People are buying more now,” “they are 
buying more than they need.” 

Two percent said “higher production costs.” 

What would the answer be if labor were asked 
to speak? Without going to the trouble of taking 
a poll we could venture a pretty good guess as to 
how the farmer would fare. 
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potato flour for Europe far ex- 

ceeds the capacity of white po- 
tato flour factories in this country. 
As a consequence, idle -equipment, 
such as cookers and drum driers in 
distilleries and food processing plants, 
is being used for producing white 
potato flour. 

This article describes how such 
equipment may be utilized. The in- 
formation was obtained by surveys 
of methods currently employed and 
by pilot-plant experiments conducted 
at this laboratory. The recommended 
procedure, however, may require some 
modification to utilize the equipment 
available in any given plant. 

The process recommended consists 
in the following operations: The po- 
tatoes are washed 
in a conventional 
type washer to 
remove dirt and 
stones, then proc- 
essed in a hot lye 
bath and washed 
with high pres- 
sure water jets 
to remove the 
skins. They are 
then conveyed 
over an_inspec- 
tion table where 
defective pota- 
toes are trimmed 
or removed. The 
potatoes are 
processed with 
low-pressure 
steam in batch 
cookers until soft 
and then whipped 
through a ham- 
mermill to pro- 
duce a material having a_ thick, 
creamy consistency. The success of 
the process depends largely on the 
whipping action in the hammermill. 

The creamed potatoes are pumped 
to a double-drum rotary drier, the 
drums of which rotate toward each 
other and downward. The dried prod- 
uct is conveyed to a hammermill, 
ground, screened and bagged. 


Washing 


Potatoes are fed by flume or con- 
veyor or dumped by hand into the 
feed chute of the washer. The wash- 
er is essentially a long trough fitted 
with screen or slat false bottom and 
divided into three or more compart- 
ments. A shaft with agitator paddles 
runs the entire length of the washer. 
Each compartment is provided with 
connections for filling the trough with 
running water and caring for the 
overflow and discharge of dirt and 
small stones. Large stones are re- 
moved periodically by hand from each 
compartment. Agitation by the pad- 
dles causes the potatoes to rub 
against each other, and the friction 
removes any adhering dirt or other 
foreign matter. The paddles carry the 
potatoes continuously through the 
washer, and a lift paddle at the end 
of each section transfers the potatoes 
from one compartment to the next, 
leaving the stones behind. From time 
to time the accumulated dirt and 
small stones are flushed out of the 
bottom of the compartments. 

Washers of the type described do 
an excellent job and are extensively 
used by the potato products industry, 
both in this country and abroad. 
Other types of washers are satisfac- 
tory if they give the potatoes a vig- 
orous agitation in running water and 
are provided with means for removing 
stones, soil and any other foreign 
material. 

Peeling is the next operation in the 
process. As the potatoes leave the 
water, they are picked up by a con- 
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veyor and discharged into a hot lye 
bath of 10 to 14% caustic and proc- 
essed about two to four minutes at a 
temperature close to the boiling point 
of the solution. The peels are loosened 
enough by the hot caustic solution to 
be removed by a subsequent washing 
operation. As the potatoes are con- 
veyed from the lye bath to the rotary 
drum washer, the excess caustic is 
washed away by water sprays. With- 
in the rotary drum washer, the po- 
tatoes are tumbled and washed with 
water sprays at a pressure of 80 to 
100 lb. per sq. in. which scours the 
skins from the potatoes. 

Lye peeling baths with caustic con- 
centrations of 3 to about 50% have 
been reported in the literature. Lye 
solutions of the concentration and 


Potato Flour Production 


A Report Prepared by the Eastern Regional 


Research Laboratory, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dealing with Utili- 
zation of Idle Distillery Equipment in Pro- 
cessing White Potatoes into Potato Flour. 


By Paul W. Edwards, Albert Hoersch, Jr., 
Nicholas C. Aceto, and R. K. Eskew 


temperature required for lye peeling 
are hazardous, and goggles and rub- 
ber gloves should be worn by the 
operators. 


Abrasive peeling and steam peel- 
ing may also be used. Both batch- and 
continuous-type abrasive peelers are 
available. The batch-type abrasive 
peeler has been used extensively in 
canning factories and in the kitchens 
of hotels, restaurants and institutions. 
It consists of. a cylindrical container 
with a revolving plate as the bottom. 
The revolving plate, or peeling disk 
as it is called, is coated with an 
abrasive material such as silicon car- 
bide and is power rotated. In most 
machines, the walls of the container 
are also coated with an abrasive ma- 
terial. 


About one bushel of potatoes may 
be handled by the machine in one 
batch, and the peeling is accom- 
plished in approximately one minute. 
Wash water is sprayed on the pota- 
toes continuously to carry away the 
skins as they are removed. The con- 
tinuous-type abrasive peeler prob- 
ably would be better for a potato flour 
plant than the batch type. It con- 
sists of several compartments through 
which the potatoes pass. In each 
compartment are several silicon car- 
bide coated rolls, which rotate at 
high speed. 

The last compartment contains 
rolls with a fine coating of abrasive 
for finishing. The potatoes move con- 
tinuously through the several com- 
partments, the peels being removed 
by the abrasive action of the rotat- 
ing rolls. Sprays of water are con- 
tinuously played on the potatoes to 
carry away the peelings. With abra- 
sive peelers, the material losses are 
rather high, and with the batch- 
type peeler, labor costs are high. 

Steam peeling is a rather recent 
development. The potatoes are heat- 
ed with high-pressure steam for a 
short period to loosen the skins and 


then the loosened skins are washed 
off with high-pressure water sprays. 
The heating may be done in a rotat- 
ing steel retort with steam at about 
60 to 80 Ib. per square inch for about 
1% minutes. This cooks the thin out- 
side layer. The potatoes are then 
discharged from the retort and con- 
veyed to the high-pressure water 
washer. As they pass through the 
washer, they are rotated by rubber- 
coated rollers running at different 
speeds, and high-pressure jets of wa- 
ter above the rollers remove the skins. 
The material losses are about the 
same as in lye peeling, but labor costs 
would probably be higher. On the 
other hand, salvaging and drying the 
potato peels for stock feeds is a 
possibility. 

After peeling, 
the potatoes pass 
over an_ inspec- 
tion table, where 
any bad potatoes 
are removed and 
any necessary 
trimming is done. 


Cooking 


Some distiller- 
ies, especially 
those which have 
used potatoes as 
a source of alco- 
hol, may find it 
convenient to dis- 
integrate the po- 
tatoes and then 
cook the slurry. 
However, this is 
not recommend- 
ed. The disinte- 
grated potatoes 
discolor so rapid- 
ly that the finished flour is usually 
dark. So far no practical means has 
been found for removing this discol- 
oration. In the manufacture of white 
potato flour, it has long been the 
practice to cook the potatoes whole 
and our experience with alternate 
procedures has confirmed the desir- 
ability of this method. 

Practically all distilleries and food- 
processing plants have equipment 
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suitable for cooking potatoes, or that 
can be readily adapted to this pur- 
pose. For example, a vertical, cylin- 
drical digester having a conical bot. 
tom equipped with a discharge gate 
is well suited for this use. Likewise, 
atmospheric-pressure steam cookers 
give good results. The cooker should 
have a working capacity of at least 
1 cu. ft. for each 7-sq. ft. of drum 
drier surface. Thus, a double-drum 
drier with rolls 42 in. in diameter and 
10 ft. long and having a surface area 
of 220 sq. ft., would require a cooker 
with a volume of at least 32 cu. ft. 
This relationship is based on a 40- 
min. cooking time with a cycle of one 
hour per batch. A hopper should be 
provided over the cooker to hold po- 
tatoes from the inspection belt while 
the preceding batch is being cooked. 

Potatoes cooked at low steam pres- 
sure do not discolor as much as those 
cooked at higher pressures. A method 
found satisfactory at this laboratory 
for cooking U.S. No. ‘1 whole peeled 
potatoes consists in cooking them 30 
minutes in steam at a pressure of 
2 to 3 lb., then increasing the steam 
pressure to 10 lb. for an additional 
10 minutes. Smaller potatoes can be 
cooked in less time. The condensate 
should be removed through a steam 
trap to reduce the amount of water 
to be evaporated on the drier. 

Another method consists in cooking 
small peeled potatoes and %-in. slices 
at 210° F. in a continuous atmos- 
pheric-pressure steam cooker for ap- 
proximately 30 minutes. 

The cooked potatoes are discharged 
from the cooker into a wooden hop- 
per located above a hammermill in 
which the potatoes are to be disinte- 
grated. A wooden or insulated cover 
should be provided for the hopper to 
prevent the potatoes from cooling. 


Disintegrating 


The method used to disintegrate 
cooked potatoes determines to a great 
extent how satisfactorily double-drum 
driers can be employed for the manu- 
facture of potato flour. It was found 
at this laboratory that a hammer- 
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mill having no screen and equipped 
with 5/16-in. blunt hammers—10 in. 
tip to tip—and operated at 3,500 
r.p.m., which is equivalent to a periph- 
eral speed of 9,150 f.p.m., can be 
used satisfactorily. When equipped 
with three rows of seven hammers 
each, this mill can whip at least 
4,000 Ib. of cooked potatoes per hour, 
which is more than is required to 
supply three double-drum driers 42 
in. in diameter and 10 ft. long. Mere 
washing of the cooked potatoes is 
not satisfactory. Thorough creaming 
is essential to produce a product 
which will uniformly coat the drums 
of driers of the type customarily, em- 
ployed for distillery wastes. 

The. whipped potatoes are dis- 
charged from the hammermill into 
a wooden or insulated storage tank 
equipped with a cooker. It is extreme- 
ly important to keep the temperature 
of the potatoes above 150° F. from the 
time they are cooked until they are 
delivered to the drier. This hot prod- 
uct can be transferred to the drum 
driers with a positive delivery-type 
pump with crescent impellers. Other 
positive delivery pumps may prove 
equally satisfactory. 


Drying 

The potato flour industry uses a 
special type of drier. It has a drum 
4 feet in diameter and 8 feet long, 
which rotates about 8 r.p.m. and is 
heated with steam at about 100 lb. 
The drier is equipped with four or 
five auxiliary rolls, which range from 
4 to 8 inches in diameter. These rolls, 
which are not heated, are held close 
to the large drum by springs. The 
tension can be relieved by means of 
manually controlled levers. The small 
rolls distribute the mashed potatoes 
over the hot drum and remove pieces 
of potato skin, which adhere to the 
cold rolls. The small rolls are cleaned 
periodically by the operator. The 
dried product is removed continuous- 
ly from the large drum by means of 
Scraper knives. 

Distilleries and most food-process- 
ing plants do not have this type of 
drier. Many of these plants, however, 
are equipped with atmospheric dou- 
ble-drum driers. The drums of these 
driers rotate toward each other and 
downward. The size varies, but many 
of them are 42 inches in diameter 
and 10 feet long. The thickness of the 
layer deposited on the drums is con- 
trolled by adjusting the clearance be- 
tween them. This is in contrast to 
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conventional potato flour driers, 
where the thickness is governed by 
the pressure exerted on the drum by 
the auxiliary rolls. 

The chief problem encountered in 
adapting the double-drum drier to 
the manufacture af potato flour is 
to process the cooked potatoes so 
that they can be readily fed to the 
drier, and uniformly coat the drums. 

The drying tests made at this lab- 
oratory were performed on a pilot- 
plant double-drum drier that had 
@rums much smaller than commer- 
cial driers. The drying time on the 
drums, however, was the same as 
that obtained with the larger driers; 
tne steam pressure, 90 lb., was about 
the same as that frequently used in 
large driers; and the clearance be- 
tween the drums was the same as 
that usually employed in large-scale 
work. 

One manufacturer has found that 
when the cooked potatoes are 
creamed in a hammermill according 
to our recommendations the product 
satisfactorily coats the rolls of large 
double-drum driers which have high- 
er peripheral speeds (because of their 
size) than our small unit. Thus the 
results obtained with the pilot-plant 
drier are reproducible in commercial 
operation. 

The best drying rate with the small 
laboratory unit was obtained when 
the drums were operated at about 
5 r.p.m. and spaced about 0.010 
inch apart. Under these operating 
conditions, evaporative rates of 5 
to 5.5 lb. water per sq. ft. of drum 
surface per hour were obtained. That 
is, 1.1 to 1.2 lb. product, containing 
5% moisture, were obtained per sq. 
ft. of drier surface per hour. It is be- 
lieved that commercial drum driers 
equipped to remove water vapor more 
efficiently, and thus prevent the po- 
tato flakes from redehydrating, would 
have higher evaporative rates. On 
this basis, a double-drum drier hav- 
ing rolls 42 inches in diameter and 
10 feet long should produce at least 
5,800 Ib. of product every 22 hours. 
This quantity of product would re- 
quire about 18 tons of raw potatoes 
daily, or about 10% bu. potatoes for 
each 100-lb. sack of flour produced. 

In addition to the usual factors 
contributing to efficient drier opera- 
tion, it is important in making pota- 
to flour to keep the surface of the 
drums smooth and polished and to 
sharpen the doctor knives daily. If 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Britain Questions 
Its Benefits Under 
Revived Wheat Pact 


LONDON—The question of Brit- 
ain’s participation in a revived wheat 
agreement has been raised by a Brit- 
ish publication, The Economist, con- 
sequent upon President Truman’s re- 
cent call for ratification of the agree- 
ment in spite of the July 1 deadline 
being past. Stressing the fact that 
the agreement was now disadvanta- 
geous to the importing countries, the 
publication posed the question wheth- 
er there was now any obligation on 
Britain to countermand her with- 
drawal. 


The reasons behind President Tru- 
man’s call for ratification were ex- 
amined and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the bumper grain har- 
vest in the U.S. might, under normal 
conditions, have caused a reduction 
in grain prices in the fall. The US. 
government, it was pointed out, has 
already guaranteed a minimum wheat 
price of $2 bu. to producers, while 
ECA grants would help to absorb a 
large part of the export surplus. “A 
cynic,” stated the writer, “might, 
therefore, associate the President’s 
move to revive the wheat agreement 
with a desire to maintain external 
prices for wheat at a level already 
guaranteed to the American farmer.” 


Arguments Against Now Greater 


It was submitted that the argu- 
ments for treating the agreement 
with reserve were now greater than 
they were four months ago. The 
prices to be paid by importers for 
1948-49 ranged from a minimum of 
$1.50 bu. to a maximum of $2 bu. 
and this range was agreed upon when 
prices had been, a short time before, 
above $3. It was suggested that if ne- 
gotiations were reopened next spring 
the revised schedule of prices might 
well be 50¢ lower. This was consid- 
ered to be a strong argument against 
the revival of the agreement quite 
apart from the technical fact that it 
did not provide for late ratification 
by exporting countries. 

Comment was also made on clause 
9 of Article VI of the agreement 
which states “ ... that contracting 
governments, while reserving’ to 
themselves complete liberty of action 
in the determination and administra- 
tion of their internal agricultural and 
price policies, undertake not to op- 
erate those policies in such a way as 
to impede the free movement of 
prices between the maximum price 
and the minimum price in respect to 
transactions in wheat into which the 
contracting governments are  pre- 
pared to enter.” 


U.S. Position Nebulous 
The writer suggested that in the 
light of the American guaranteed min- 
imum price of $2 bu. to domestic pro- 
ducers, the clause might have one of 
two meanings. It could mean that bar- 
gaining must be between governments 


and that where the agreed price was 
less than $2 bu. the U.S. government 
would pay the difference to the pro- 
ducers in the form of a subsidy. On 
the other hand, it might imply that 
the American system of guaranteed 
prices to farmers must be amended 
to conform to the agreement. 

A call was made for the unequivo- 
cal interpretation of this clause, 
since it was considered that the U.S. 
government would be able to keep 
the world export price of wheat at 
its maximum point of $2 bu. and en- 
joy the best of both worlds—a high 
internal price and a high export price. 

Britain’s case, it was suggested, 
might be weakened by the fact that 
she is buying Canadian wheat under 
long term contract at $2 bu., al- 
though this was within the knowledge 
of the contracting parties when the 
agreement was signed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL LICENSE CONTROLS 
APPLY TO CANADIAN FLOUR 


WINNIPEG—Brazil had not pro- 
hibited the importation of Canadian 
wheat and wheat-flour. This was 
made known in Montreal last week 
by Brazil's consul-general, Alfredo 
Valladao, following reports that the 
South American country had placed 
an embargo on imports of these prod- 
ucts from Canada. 

Mr. Valladao said what actually 
had happened was that Brazil's import 
licensing system had merely been ex- 
tended to cover wheat and wheat- 
flour. 








Country Mills Report 
Receipt of Inquiries 
From European Buyers 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch, 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—Canadian flour mills 
are receiving numerous inquiries from 
Europe for offers of Canadian flour. 
Most of these are reported by single 
unit mills and in some cases are for 
soft winter wheat grades which are 
no longer under control. Business of 
this kind is ordinarily confined to 
Canadian export brokers. Country 
millers have had little experience of 
direct sales overseas and cannot easily 
check on unknown prospective buyers 
of this kind. It takes time to obtain 
information regarding those who send 
over communications that involve 
quick decisions as to sales unless pre- 
vious business has provided a founda- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the flour export- 
ing brokers of Canada have had years 
of experience before and since the 
war. They have steady sources of 
supply from which to obtain flour and 
are well acquainted with all the pro- 
cedure necessary for satisfactory 
transaction of such business. Accord- 
ingly, it may be said for the benefit 
of overseas buyers anxious to make 
flour purchases that unless they have 
established connections the flour bro- 
ker is a quicker and more promising 
prospect. 





Increase in Winter Wheat Acreage 
Noted in South Prairie Provinces 


WINNIPEG—During the past six 
years or so, there has been a very 
noticeable expansion in the area 
seeded to winter wheat in Western 
Canada, particularly in southern Al- 
berta and Southwestern Saskatche- 
wan. Good stands have been obtained, 
and in many instances yields have 
been considerably higher than spring 
wheat sown in the same area. P. J. 
Janzen of the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Swift Current, points out 
that while partial or complete fail- 
ures have been known, each year 
there have been enough good fields to 
indicate that the problem is not en- 
tirely one of winter hardiness. 

To determine some of the factors 
that influence winter survival, a sur- 
vey was made during the past two 
years of the methods used by farm- 
ers in seeding winter wheat, and the 
effect of such methods on winter sur- 
vival. 

The results indicate that growing 
winter wheat in the drouth area has 
good possibilities, but that consider- 
able more information is required 
before specific recommendations re- 
garding cultural practices can be 
made. 

The three main varieties of winter 
wheat most commonly grown in 
western Canada at the present time 


are Kharkov, Yogo, and Jones Fife. 
These particular varieties have proved 
satisfactory in southwestern Alberta, 
which has been essentially the only 
winter wheat growing area in the 
prairie provinces until recent years. 
Surveys conducted by experimental 
station experts show that when no 
loss occurs from winter killing, these 
varieties are practically equal in 
yield. The average yeld at the Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, station, on dryland 





46¢ SUBSIDY FOR WHEAT 
ON U.K. CONTRACTS 


WINNIPEG—Mills have been ad- 
vised by the Canadian Wheat Board 
that purchases of wheat at the new 
price level of $2.05, basis No. 1 North- 
ern, in store Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur, or Vancouver, to complete flour 
contracts to Great Britain, will, upon 
application, receive a refund of 46¢ 
a bushel for flour shipments which 
are applied on the 1947-48 contracts. 
On flour shipments applied on 1948- 
49 U.K. flour contracts, up to and in- 
cluding Sept. 30, 1948, the refund 
will be 1!4¢. Mills are requested to 
submit applications weekly for re- 
funds. 
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summer fallow for an eight year pe- 
riod is: Kharkov (M.C. 22 strain), 
34.5 bu. per acre; Yogo, 34.5 bu. per 
acre, and Jones Fife, 33.4 bu. per 
acre. The average yield for Marquis 
spring wheat for the same eight 
years on dryland summer fallow, and 
under comparable conditions, was 31.8 
bu. per acre. 


It was found that the variety Yogo 
is a little superior to Kharkov from 
the standpoint of nonshattering, but 
Kharkov excels Yogo in strencth 
of straw. Both are bearded varieties, 
Jones Fife, while less hardy than the 
two other varieties, is beardless, and 
for that reason is preferred by many 
farmers. 


In the war years mills found it 
difficult to obtain a sufficient quarti- 
ty of winter wheat from farmers in 
eastern Canada to meet their require- 
ments in the manufacture of certain 
types of flour, particularly pastry 
brands, and this has been to a large 
measure responsible for the increased 
production in Western Canada of 
winter wheat varieties. Much of ‘he 
acreage is grown under contract ‘or 
the mills, and it is anticipated that 
the production will be maintained in 
sufficient volume to take care of mill 
requirements. Farmers in Eastern 
Canada appear to be feeding more 
of their winter wheat than ever }e- 
fore. The only drawback of western 
winter grown wheat from a milling 
point of view, is that the protein con- 
tent is higher than the eastern grown 
wheat, and higher in percentage than 
the millers usually desire. This is par- 
ticularly true in the drier season, and 
sometimes runs fairly high. 


-————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT EXCHANGE APPROVED 
BY CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board is prepared to permit country 
mills which experienced difficulty in 
carrying on their normal gristing 
business, because the wheat being de- 
livered to them is not of milling qual- 
ity, to exchange such nonmillable 
wheat, for board stocks of milling 
quality, which may be available in 
local country elevators. 

The board said that the exchange 
would be on a bushel for bushel basis, 
and cash settlements must be made 
for the difference, in grades, basis 
the board’s fixed prices, on the date 
of exchange, plus the usual elevation 
charges. 

The board also will allow elevator 
companies to exchange board stocks 
of any variety of red spring whe:t, 
grading No. 1 hard to No. 2 northern, 
or the two top grades of durum whet, 
for other wheat, to enable bona-fide 
producers to secure their seed re- 
quirements. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cc. B. DAVIDSON NAMED 
TO WHEAT BOARD POST 
WINNIPEG—Clive B. Davidson 

has been appointed secretary of te 

Canadian Wheat Board, according (0 

an announcement made last week y 

wheat board officials. Mr. Davidson 

d 
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has been associated with the boa 
in various capacities since 1935, an 
latterly served as executive assista 
to the board. 

Born in Guelph, Ont., Mr. David- 
son has spent most of his life in 
western Canada. He is a graduate of 
the Universities of Saskatchewan and 
Chicago, and from 1929 to 1930 he 
was statistician to the Canadian ©0- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., and 
then went to the Agricultural Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in Ottawa, for five years. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe attention paid to 
the intensive study of flour by the 
millers of the U.S. and Canada was 
remarked upon by Herbert D. Philip 
of Watson & Philip (Dundee), Ltd., 
when he returned to Scotland after 
his tour of American and Canadian 
mills. He considers that the competi- 
tive spirit between the larger mills, 
along with the desire to improve the 
product, has helped in maintaining an 
extremely high standard. This fact, 
Mr. Philip says, augurs well for the 
day when once again flour importers 
can offer to the baking trade of 
Britain individual mill brands of 
nerican and Canadian flour instead 

selling G.R. flour mixed with 
other wheats as at present. He is 
convinced that when mill branded 
flour is again offered to the bakers, 
they will receive a quality of spring 
aid winter wheat flour which has 
improved during the war years by 
careful research and experience. 


Mr. Philip has a well deserved rep- 
ulation as a capable and progressive 
trader, and his opinion will encour- 
aze European importers in their be- 
lief that it is well worth waiting for 
a good thing. The trade has now been 
under control for nine years and the 
duty of the average flour importer 
is merely to see that the wheels go 
round. 

European millers have naturally 
lways been antagonistic to the im- 
ported flour trade, for they know that 
it is quality which sells flour to the 
baker and many bakers express a 
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preference for the imported product, 
whose performance they know and 
can rely upon. Quality is the one cri- 
terion which will help the sales of 
imported flour as soon as separate 
distribution is allowed. The time to 
press for separate distribution will 
be when the present extraction rate 
of 85% is reduced, a step already 
foreshadowed by food ministry offi- 


cials. 
xk *k * 


A report from Bucharest, Rumania, 
states that the bread ration has been 
increased and now ranges from % 
lb. daily for the ordinary consumer 
to 2 lb. daily for miners and other 
heavy workers. 


 @&. 

When bread rationing was intro- 
duced into Britain in 1946, John 
Strachey, minister of food, stated 
that the reason compelling this im- 
position was that the country had 
only eight weeks’ supply of wheat 
and flour in stock. Since then he has 
always refused to disclose the ex- 
tent of Britain’s stockpile in spite of 
pressure by members of parliament 
and by newspapermen at press con- 
ferences. From information compiled 
by The Economist, a reliable London 
publication, it would appear that the 
present stock position of wheat and 
flour is little better than when ra- 
tioning was considered to be a neces- 
sity. Some observers estimate that 
Britain has, at the present moment, 
e‘ght and one half weeks’ stock of 
wheat and four and one half weeks’ 
supply of flour. Stocks are lower than 
trade circles expected. One of the 
reasons advanced is that Britain’s 
expensive system of bulk buying pre- 
cludes the purchase of stocks suffi- 
cient to warrant safety. Sugar stocks 
are considered to be sufficient for a 
14, weeks’ supply and purchases 
from dollar sources have been dras- 
tically reduced. 

SS 2. .& 

Czechoslovakia is planning _in- 
creased trade relations with the So- 
viet zone of Germany. This disclosure 

(Continued on page 40) 





Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
_ forth, Ont., Canada 





EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” *« “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 








Cable Address: “Fortcarry”’ 





Mn at SASKATOON, SaskK., CANADA 
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SALEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


























































Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


MULTIWALL 
and 


C-B SEAL 
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JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 


















































IN 
THE CANADIAN 





Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oldest Established Manufacturers of | 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS 


LIMITED 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


MOM 


CANADA 
BAG COMPANY 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
























TORONTO, CANADA 














LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS finssts 









NV 


sono — 


cage gd —— _ rn. ea 
tthe Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

























2 A High G - 
“Diamond Dp” ent. : ilied under Labor ne _ 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Jones-HETrELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Soft Cake Flour | | D4VS-Notanp- Merri 


For Biscuit Manufacturers GRAIN Co. 
va = ae +B mg Co. KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 























Potato Flour 
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these conditions are met, scorching 
will be minimized. It must be empha- 
sized that to achieve a uniform 
creamy feed that will adhere to the 
drums, the temperature of the po- 
tatoes from the time they leave the 
cooker until they are fed to the drier 
must be maintained above 150° F. 


Pulverizing and Bagging 


Fine (60 mesh) flour can be pro- 
duced by milling the dried product in 
a hammermill equipped with a 60- 
mesh screen. The screen must fit 
snugly and have no defects that 
would permit particles larger than 
60 mesh to pass through the mill. As 
the flour leaves the mill, it is blown 
to a cyclone dust collector, from 
which it is discharged to a bagging 
bin. It is usually bagged in good 
quality burlap bags provided with 
crepe liners. 

If a granular product is desired, 
it can be produced in the manner de- 
scribed for making 60-mesh flour ex- 
cept that the hammermill should be 
equipped with a screen having open- 
ings larger than 30 mesh to minimize 
the amount of fines produced. It 
would also be necessary to pass the 
product from the mill over a vibrat- 
ing screen equipped with a 30 and a 
60-mesh screen. The material that 
passes through the 30-mesh screen 
and remains on the 60-mesh screen 
is a granular product. That which 
passes through the 60-mesh screen 
is fine flour. That which remains on 
the 30-mesh screen should be re- 
ground. The amounts of fine and 
granular product produced depend on 
the size of the screen used in the 
hammermill. 

The hammermill should have a 
capacity of at least 3 tons per day 
for each double-drum drier with rolls 
42 inches in diameter by 120 inches 
long. 

Attrition mills may be used for 
grinding the flakes. If such mills are 
used, it will be necessary to provide 
30 and 60-mesh classifying screens or 
reels. 

Finished Product 

The product obtained by this meth- 
od is light cream in color and has a 
typical potato-flour flavor. However, 
it has not been evaluated in bakery 
products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT RECEIPTS SET 
NEW ST. LOUIS RECORD 


ST. LOUIS—Wheat movement to 
St. Louis during July broke all rec- 
ords, receipts totaling 18,236,241 bu., 
the Merchants Exchange reported. 
This compared with 8,794,643 bu. in 
July a year ago. 

The se corm of wheat 
this year is th@lirect result of great- 
ly increased production over recent 
years in the territory tributary to 
St. Louis in Missouri and Illinois. 
These states are producing about 
35% more wheat than in 1947. 

The 23 million bushels of grain 
elevator capacity at the St. Louis 
market is now pretty well filled with 
wheat and other grains, and there are 
still a fairly large number of cars 
on tracks awaiting unloading, but 
they are being handled with rea- 
sonable promptness. While these fa- 
cilities are being taxed to capacity 
at the present time, there is ample 
indication that a reasonable amount 
of elevator space will be available 
when later maturing grain crops are 
ready to move to market, the ex- 
change stated. 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 



















IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 







EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 






MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 




















M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


TELETYPE SERVIC 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an om < ee 
Plain and Self-ri 
THE eee & ELEVATOR co. 
. SAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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WASHINGTON—An official esti- 
mate that domestic consumption of 
oilseed concentrates will not exceed 
that of last year indicates that sub- 
stantial exports will be urged by Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
officials. 

Foremost among the export possi- 
bilities is flaxseed, which it is ex- 
pected will be exported as seed. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
facing the probability that with a $6 
bu. support price level the govern- 
ment agency may find itself holding 
the entire crop since other meals are 
currently selling below the compara- 
ble linseed meal price. Under those 
circumstances ‘it is believed that the 
government will approve exports of 
seed. 

At ECA, export of raw materials as 
far as possible is favored, since the 
foreign nations are pressing for op- 
portunities to expand their own pro- 
ductive facilities. 

One usually reliable source told 
The Northwestern Miller last week 
that exports of soybeans would be 
authorized in ECA procurement lists 
later this year, but that exports of 
meal and cake would also be on the 
approved list. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 























CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

gas, and secures most of ile @hent 
~ Grectly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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ECA May Urge Large Exports of 
Oilseed Concentrates and Seed 


Exact tonnage of oilseed exports 
probably will not be determined un- 
til the cooperating ECA nations sub- 
mit their requirement schedule Sept. 
1. In the meantime, however, officials 
report that foreign buyers are pick- 
ing up isolated quantities of oilseed 
meal and cake in offshore areas at 
very favorable prices. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STERLING DRUG REPORTS 
SALES, PROFITS INCREASE 


NEW YORK—Net profit of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., and subsidiary companies 
for the first six months ended June 
30 was $7,534,573, before deducting 
preferred dividends but after all 
charges and provision for federal and 
foreign income taxes, James Hill, Jr., 
president, has reported. 

After deducting preferred divi- 
dends of $215,951, these earnings are 
equivalent to $1.94 per share on 3,- 
770,747 average number of common 
shares outstanding. For the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, comparable 
net earnings were $7,083,238, or $1.82 
per common share after deducting 
preferred dividends of $218,751. 

At the same time, Mr. Hill an- 
nounced that sales for first half of 
1948 were $68,906,796, an increase of 
approximately 3% over the $66,447,- 
482 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

For the second quarter of 1948, 
net earnings were $3,372,826, or 87¢ 
per common share, as compared with 
$3,357,944, of 86¢ per common share, 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

The board of directors declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 1 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 18. 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


w 


The Last Word in Quality ... 
that’s an apt description of 
these fine brands. Ideal for 
building a strong flour busi- 
ness for any distributor. Try 
them. You'll never regret it. 


w* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriurmce Co., Inman, Kan. 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 











hcame~eawe Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


- WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














66 Cremo”’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 












































KANSAS 





























For many years SUNNY KANSAS 
has distinguished itself for good 
baking results ... results that built 
fine business for many flour jobbers. 
For the future, too SUNNY 
KANSAS will reflect that same 


production skill in helping other 
flour distributors achieve greater 


sales volume. 


* 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 











E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





























101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "xy 
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European Roundup 
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follows recent reports ,of greater 
trade between the Soviet ‘republics 
and the newest of the communist 
satellites. Wheat and flour have been 
mentioned in connection with recently 
negotiated deals, a fact which proves 
that the Russian authorities are using 
cereals as a political weapon in main- 
taining control of the dominated 
countries beyond the iron curtain. Re- 
ports are also current concerning 
Italian negotiations with Russia for 
the supply of grain and an Italian 
trade mission is reported to be active 
in Moscow at the present time. 


x k * 

A committee of inquiry into the 
working of the flour and bread sub- 
sidy in Eire, which costs the country 
$40 million a year, is expected to 
start work in the near future. The 
government has expressed its deter- 
mination to reduce the subsidy and 
would like to abolish it completely, 
though this step is unlikely under 
present conditions. Payment of a 
subsidy on flour and bread was in- 
troduced during the war and it is 
paid direct to the millers by the gov- 
ernment through a company specially 
formed for the purpose under official 
auspices. This company, Grain Im- 
porters, Ltd., sells wheat to the mill- 
ers at a price which allows bread 
to be sold at 11¢ for the 2-lb. loaf. 


s 2:2 

Britain is to lose another old wind- 
mill, that at Great Holland in Essex. 
The mill is 70 ft. high and has been 
in existence for over 100 years. Dur- 
ing its working life it has been op- 
erated by wind, steam, diesel and 
electric power, the latter being in- 
stalled in 1946. Expert examination 
has proved that the mill is unsafe 
anl it is to be brought down to the 
level of the surrounding buildings, 
which will give it the inglorious 
height of 25 ft. 


* * 

It took 10 days for news of the 
abolition of bread rationing in Brit- 
ain to reach bearded, sack-clothed 
Theodore Lamb, who lives as a her- 
mit at Brailes, Shipston on Stour, 
in the county of Worcester. Theodore 
is reported to have given a grunt of 
relief at the news for he is a great 
believer in the axiom that bread is 
the staff of life. Before the advent of 
rationing he was accustomed to eat 
20 2-lb. loaves every week and the 
curtailment of his supplies was a hard 
blow. He said that the end of ra- 
tioning was the best news he had re- 
ceived since he heard in 1947 that 
the war was over. 

x * 

British bakers, anxious about their 
growing overhead expenses, are urg- 
ing that they be allowed to make a 
charge for delivering bread. In sparse- 
ly populated areas, bakers allege that 
they are losing $1 on each sack of 
280 lb. flour and it has been sug- 
gested that a charge of 5¢ a week 
be made for delivery. One baker from 
Southport, Lancashire, estimated 
that 14 deliveries could be made in 
an hour in his territory and that the 
cost of delivery was at least 2¢ a 
loaf. The Ministry of Food will not 
allow a charge to be imposed, con- 
tending that the imposition of a de- 
livery fee would mean that in some 
areas people would, in effect, be pay- 
ing more than the maximum price. 
One baker, however, pointed out that 
the public would not be paying more 
for bread as such but for the addi- 
tional service provided by delivery. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


.. DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 














Pfeffer Milling Company | 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. | 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily aS 








FLOURS °yypic' 


at © Kansas Wheat 


Full Line ot CRITIC FEEDS 








NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 


a 
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There are sales - building 
merchandising ideas behind 
SNOBUDDY and real 
quality in every sack. The 
SNOBUDDY sales plan 
will help any flour 
distributor. 


SNOBUDDY 






™~ 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
























As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
Ds wheat in the heart of 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. Kansas in iy 
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BAKERY FLOURS WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 














The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Ger in Obs ara: oF: ver, ¢ r 1 

















King Milling Company | | HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | 


For Bakers 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising The Morrison Milling Co. 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years Denton, Texas 
























































































LOWELL, MICHIGAN Emphatically Independent 

WALNUT CREEK ar 
e 
MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS rl 
oop 
T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager ete 
Country-Milled M3 : 
from Country-run sy 
Wheat located in ro 
Cr ‘ . the very center of a 
§) DY ANITET s-M TT ALTON) AM OA the High Protein ee5 
neR-Danrets~Miiand Company racy whew” | fe 
C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. cn Ess 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. ——— a 
BUFFALO, N. Y. saa aa: 
GRAIN MERCHANTS KANSAS CITY, MO. MANAGED 3 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Swana NEB. i ———— aa 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. ne 
Ce 
WALLDROGALSKY MILLING CO | 
* ee a KANSAS , Pe, 

SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN cieamemmemmnaiamnll 

Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS seas : La “hae oe & 












































Silk Floss - Lassen’s Perfection + Imperator | 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. | 





SALES BOOSTERS 


for YOUR FLOUR DEPARTMENT | 
>. 4 


Made Better to Bake Better 
* 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO ~ 
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“ASK ME... 
ASK ANY G.I.’’ 


“I was in countries diseased by “‘isms’”’ and 
I’m telling you I don’t want any of it here, 
and you don’t either.” 

Even before the war, “‘isms”’ were destroy- 
ing the producing power of many of Europe’s 
farms. Now the idea that a farmer must 
produce for a government is spreading into 
other nations. 

Shall we let “isms” take the output of 
America’s farms? 

Here we have grown strong under our in- 
centive system. The harder and better we 
work, the more chance we have to grow. 

It is like that in business, too. For busi- 
nesses have the incentive to plan more 
services, to work harder, to serve better. If 
they don’t do that, some competitor will. 

Cargill’s business is to buy and distribute 
grain throughout the world. And the incen- 
tive system makes us all work harder to serve 
you better. No one makes you sell us your 
grain. We must prove to you, as well as to 
grain buyers everywhere, that dealing with 
Cargill is economical—that nowhere else can 
you get better service—that we are a pro- 
gressive and trustworthy marketing firm 
operating under the incentive system. 

Cargill is busy, 24 hours a day, keeping 
grain handling and distribution costs as low 
as possible, developing better bearing seed- 
strains for you to grow, building better feeds 
for your livestock, finding countless better 
ways to serve you. 

All this we owe to the incentive system 
and we must guard it well! We must remem- 
ber that here in America we have the greatest 
plan of living conceived by man and we must 
work at the job of keeping the decay of 
“isms” from our door. 

We don’t want “isms”! ‘‘...ask any G.I.” 





CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


f 
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This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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European countries, the prob- 

lem of economic relations be- 
tween eastern and western Europe 
posed by the Marshall Plan, and the 
much-discussed International Wheat 
Agreement all combine to _ focus 
public attention on the revival 


she great food stringency in 
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Russian Grain on the International Scene 


By Lazar Volin 


of Russian grain exports. A brief his- 
torical review of Russian grain ex- 
port trade, therefore, may be of value. 

Before the first world war, Russia 
was the foremost exporter of grains 
in the world, shipping on the average 
close to 11 million long tons annually 
during the five years ending in June, 


1914. (See Table 1.) Grain exports 
were the principal international eco- 
nomic asset of Russia during the late 
19th and the early 20th century and 
formed the main prop of the coun- 
try’s balance of international pay- 
ments. 

With the first world war and the 
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KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT . MILLS C0) 
* 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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ensuing revolution, Russian grain ex- 
ports ceased and did not appear again 
on the world market until the middle 
1920’s. But, with revolutionary 
changes in the Russian agricultural 
economy and the increased popula- 
tion, grain shipments during the two 
inter-war decades (which like all 
Russian foreign trade became a So- 
viet state monopoly) were on a much 
smaller scale than before the first 
world war, and they fluctuated much 
more widely, practically vanishing in 
years of poor crops. 


Pushed Exports 


Only during the 1930-31 and 1931- 
32 seasons, when the Soviet govern- 
ment, disregarding starvation at 
home, pushed exports to finance the 
imports required by the ambitious in- 
dustrialization program of the firs 
five-year -plan, did grain shipment 
reach as much as 4 or 5 million ton: 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom 
panying article, reprinted from a re 
cent issue of Foreign Agricultur: 
a publication of the Office of Fo: 
eign Agricultural Relations, Unite. 
States Department of Agricultur« 
reviews Russia’s grain export ac 
tivities, with emphasis on the post 
war period. Dr. Volin, who is a re 
gional specialist in the OFAR, point 
out that Russia’s use of ‘food as : 
political weapon is likely to be re 
stricted by improved harvests outsid 
of Russia and by U.S. assistance t 
European nations under the Mar 
Shall Plan. 





This was the period of the so-called 
“dumping” of Russian grain. Whethe: 
or not it was “dumping” in a techni 
cal sense, the fact remains that the 
relatively heavy Russian exports fur- 
ther aggravated the world agricul- 
tural depression of that time. But 
the figures of the best inter-war years 
fell far short of the level of even the 
poorest season (1907-08), prior to the 
first world war, when about 6 million 
tons were exported. (See Tables 1 
and 2.) 


The specter of low-cost Russian 
grain from huge mechanized state 
and collective farms flooding the 
world market failed to materialize 
While during the years 1909-13, Rus- 
sian shipments of the five grains 
constituted 30% of world exports 
during 1934-38 they accounted for less 
than 5%. 


It is indicative of the lessened im- 
portance of grain in Russia’s foreign 
trade that, whereas such shipments 
accounted for over 40% of the total 
value of Russian exports during 1909- 
13, they constituted only 13% during 
1929-32 (the period of the first five- 
year plan) and dropped to 9% during 





Table 1—Exports of Specified Grains and 
Flour From the Soviet Union, 
1904-08 to 1937-38 


= 4 
Year begin- ae Bs as 
ning July 1 | ge ‘ &2 
- os 2 2 
Average: £5 go g PI £ $¢% 
C) = a oa 
B° of o Mm Oo & 
1904-08 ... 125.3 38.7 72.7114.6 20.3 8,324 
1909-13 ... 165.7 34.5 70.8172.9 28.4 10,72' 
1923-27 ... 20.6 17.3 1.9 15.1 5.8 1,48¢ 
Annual— 
1928-29 ... ° bd * 0.0 0.0 t 
1929-30 ... 8.7 7.2 4.3 24.0 1.4 1,02: 
1930-31 ... 111.8 29.1 33.8 49.8 2.5 5,335 
1931-32 ... 71.8 43.3 14.6 37.5 10.9 4,29/ 
1932-33 ... 19.7 9.6 1.7 16.6 8.5 1,36/ 
1933-34 ... 33.8 5.8 8.7 25.9 5.1 1,857 
1934-36 ... 4.3 1.2 9.1 6.6 ° 417 
1935-36 ... 29.7 2.8 10.4 29.2 -3 1,64 
1936-37 .... 4.5 4.2 4 &7 0 26 
1937-38 ... 43.3 12.8 -2 10.9 0 1,71¢ 
*Less than 50,000 bu. tLess than 500 
long tons. 


First five columns in million bushels. 
Last column in thousand long tons. 
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CAMPAIGN oratory has entertained the people of America 
ever since our democratic form of government was established. It 
has provided an outlet for the nation’s growing pains—and as the 
nation grew, industries like Standard Milling Company grew with it. 


“Standard’s” service has continued through many election cam- 





ng paigns for more than 100 years . . . flours by “Standard” are chosen 


6 BES SaaS by bakers who demand the best in product quality and service. 


OF SERVICE 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843-—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD Conrinr 


BAKERY FLOURS 


and flour 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapin city, Ss. D. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 























art-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





1933-37 (the second five-year plan). 

Wheat and barley have always pre- 
dominated in Russian grain exports. 
Wheat, which accounted for over 40% 
of the total grain exports before the 
first world war, increased to more 
than half the much smaller total dur- 
ing the five years ending in June, 
1938; whereas barley, which account- 
ed for nearly 35% before the first 
world war, decreased to around a 
fourth. Rye and oats shipments, 
though large in absolute size in the 
heyday of Russian grain exports, 
prior to the first world war, trailed 
far behind wheat and barley. Corn 
exports were always small. 


Figure in Collaboration 


Russian grain exports were again 
in the international spotlight during 
the period of Soviet-Nazi collabora- 
tion, 1939-41, when the Soviet gov- 
ernment shipped grain to Germany. 
What the Nazis thought of this aid 
was emphasized by a high German 
Foreign Office functionary, who was 





Table 2—Exports of Bread Grains, Course 
Grains, and All Grains From _ the 
Soviet Union, Averages 1909-13 
and 1923-27 to 1933-37 


(In 1,000 Long Tons) 
Year beginning Bread Coarse All 
July 1— grains grains grains 
Average: 
ROGPEES necasnepenee 5,300 5,426 10,726 
SURES wvservesveds 983 497 1,480 
BUOERSS 606006 vsewse 1,581 823 2,404 
Beer. ee nee 754 430 1,184 





responsible for economic relations 
with the Soviet Union. On May 15, 
1941, or less than six weeks before 
the Nazi invasion of Russia, he wrote 
in a secret memorandum: 

“The quantities of raw materials 
now contracted for are being deliv- 
ered punctually by the Russians, de- 
spite the heavy burden this imposes 
on them, which, especially with re- 
gard to grain, is a notable perform- 
ance, since the total quantity of grain 
to be delivered under the agreement 
of April 10 of this year and the Bel- 
gian and Norwegian agreements, 
amounts to over 3 million tons up to 
Aug. 1, 1942.” 

From a voluntatry supplier of Ger- 
many, Russia became an involuntary 
source of grain following the Nazi 
invasion, because at its peak the in- 
vasion extended over a_ territory 
comprising about 40% of the most 
fertile cropland of the U.S.S.R. Ger- 
man troops lived on the country, and 
some grain was shipped from the oc- 
cupied zone to Germany. 

A year after the end of the war 
with Germany, Russia returned to 
the international grain scene by 
agreeing, on April 6, 1946, to sell to 
France 400,000 tons of wheat and 
100,000 tons of barley. The Soviet 
communique stressed the desire of 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Centennial Flourine 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
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DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


_ SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





Mills Co. 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaATT.g, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorkK CITY 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 






















Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS - DULUTH 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 


604 LEWIS BUILDING « PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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the U.S.S.R., from its own “limited Molotov was able to state, at the 
resources,” to help an ally in a diffi- celebration of the 30th anniversary of 
cult food situation, “since Great Brit- the Soviet regime in November 1947, 
tain was not able to supply France that grain procurements from the 
with grain, and the U.S. could not 1947 harvest approximately equaled 
fully sypply French requirements.” those of the best prewar years, when 
However, observers agreed that po- production was considerably above 
litical considerations—the desire to that of 1947. 


































bolster the position of the Communist In addition to this rigorous collec- 

* Party in France on the eve of im-_ tion program, the government post- 

Py portant parliamentary elections— poned the long-promised abandon- 

results are controlled largely motivated this transaction. At ment of rationing until mid-Decem- 

any rate, much publicity was given ber, 1947. But derationing was accom- 

SAPPHIRE FLOUR for your plant to Russian grain shipments by French panied by a drastic devaluation of 
K Communists, who capitalized on the currency, which reduced the purchas- 

ER “generosity” of the Soviets. Actually, ing power in the hands of the popula- 


the Soviets were reported to have tion; and the price of bread, which 
been well paid in American dollars, was trebled in September, 1946, was 
and much of the Russian grain was lowered by only 12%. Thus, domestic 


hauled in American ships. consumption was kept down, and the 
government was able to accumulate 
Exports Limited considerable quantities of grain, 


Soviet export operations in 1946 which made possible sizable exports. 
did not go beyond shipments to France 
and smaller exports to Finland, be- Commitments Made 


cause the grain and food situation The export commitments through 
was extremely strained as a result of March, 1948, amounted to more than 
a poor harvest in the U.S.S.R. 3.4 million long tons of grain, of 


With a better harvest in 1947, the which over 1.9 million were bread 
Kremlin was able to develop a sig- grains (wheat and rye). The remain- 
nificant export program. It is true der comprised coarse grains (barley, 
that grain production in 1947 was still oats and corn). (See Table 3.) The 
only about four-fifths of the prewar delivery period specified in the com- 
outturn. The Kremlin, however, pur- mitments varies, running until the 
sued a most stringent grain-procure- autumn in the case of some countries, 
ment campaign in 1947. It collected such as Great Britain for instance, 
not only the annual tax in kind and even extending for Belgium till 


nee (which is levied on each hectare, the end of the year. While ex- 


/ MONTANA 


Pf P} re about 2.5 acres, of the arable land) ports under the present program 
(SAP HIR / and the payments in kind for serv- may involve therefore some quantities 
a Ade ices of the state machine-tractor sta- from the new 1948 harvest, the bulk 


tions, supplying tractors and imple- would have to come from the harvest 

ments to the collective farms, but gathered last year. 

also the arrears for the previous year. In any event, actual exports of the 

Furthermore, it secured, in many five principal grains through the year 
cases, advance payments for the work ending June 30, 1948, will be well 

MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY of the state machine-tractor stations above the average for the inter-war 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA due from the next harvest. Thus, (Continued on page 60) 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago For Over Fifty Years... 


@© WHEAT and RYE ® SINGS OD 
KING’S BEST 


GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


Mill and Elevator Insurance ...Made in Minnesota 


asnacigie H. H. King Flour Mills Company 
MARSH & McLENNAN MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 


















Rye Flours 
Waite Rye MepiumM RYE Dark RYE 


iA i“ Pure Licut Rye SpeciaL Meprum Rye 


“THERE IS NO Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Mepvrum-Fine 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOR @] UALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Equalization Fees 
Dropped by Canada 
on Oats and Barley 


WASHINGTON—As Canada elim- 
inated its equalization fees on ex- 
ports of oats and barley, the US. 
Department of Agriculture took 
counter-steps to prevent disburse- 
ment of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration dollars in that area 
through informal notification to ECA 
that oats are now considered in sur- 
plus supply in the U.S. ; 

Under the ECA authorization act, 
ECA funds’ may not be spent off- 
shore for procurement of commodi- 
ties which are in surplus supply in 
the US. 

While no formal public statement 
his been made by the Secretary of 
Acriculture on the subject, it has 
been learned that in regard to ECA 
procurement authorizations there ap- 
pears to be a day-to-day policy in 
regard to the supply condition of 
commodities. For example, a recent 
request to procure soybeans from a 
foreign source was approved by 
USDA. Now, however, informed ECA 
quarters say that it is doubtful that 
such authorizations would meet 
USDA approval. 

In short, the legal requirement 
that USDA declare commodities in 
surplus supply when that condition 
exists now is a furtive day-to-day 
commitment depending on the pur- 
chaser. 

It has been disclosed that USDA 
front office officials have notified 
ECA that oats now may be consid- 
ered in surplus supply in the U.S., but 
no formal announcement has been 
made. 

Fears Price Rise 


Failure on the part of USDA to 
carry out the requirements of the 
ECA law may be in part attributed 
to the attitude of Charles Sawyer, 
secretary of commerce, who has been 
declining to approve export alloca- 
tions on the grounds that additional 
exports will boost prices in domestic 
commodity markets. On the other 
hand, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has been deploring the lack of ade- 
quate farm storage for the bountiful 
grain crops and has told the farmers 
that under the ECA program he can- 
not pay more than the current mar- 
ket price for grain with ECA funds. 
Recent purchases of wheat for ECA 
nations have been considerably under 
the support price in the major mar- 
kets, i 

One other effect of the removal of 
the Canadian equalization fee on oats 
and barley will be to raise the domes- 
tic price of these commodities in 
Canada, an informed source declared. 

The announcement of the elimina- 
tion of equalization fees was made 
Aug. 13 by the Canadian government. 
Permits are now being issued freely 
to anyone desiring to export oats and 
barley. 

The Canadian export permit and 
jualization fee system for. export 
ipments of these grains was first 
tablished in April, 1943. The objec- 
tive was to narrow the spread be- 
tween the prices of Canadian oats 
and barley when entering export 
channels, and the U.S. prices for 
those grains. At that time, coarse 
grain prices were rising in the U.S. 
while they were being held down in 
Canada by a ceiling in order that 
Canadian livestock producers could 
operate without increasing costs. As 
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a result, a considerable spread de- 
veloped between prices in Winnipeg 
and those in U.S. markets. 


Fees Stopped Exports 


The price spread at that time made 
it profitable to buy the lower priced 
Canadian grain and sell it in the 
U.S. The situation was remedied by 
the inauguration of an equalization 
fee and export permit system. Subse- 
quently, export permits were not 
granted by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, which was responsible for the 
operation of the system, unless the 
shipper could show that he had first 
offered the oats and barley to the 
eastern Canadian trade. 

In actual operation, the equaliza- 
tion fee was collected by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board at the time the ex- 
port permit was granted. The board 
announced the level of the equaliza- 
tion fee daily after determining the 
difference between the Canadian ceil- 
ing price and the net price in the 
U.S.—that is, the cash price in the 
U.S. less transportation, handling 
charges and import duty, taking into 
account also the exchange rate. West- 
ern Canadian farmers benefited from 
the system, since at the end of each 
season the total amount of the equali- 
zation fees collected, less operating 
costs, was prorated among the west- 
ern growers who had made the orig- 
inal deliveries. : 

In making the announcement, J. G. 
Gardiner, minister of agriculture, ad- 
vised the grain trade that oats and 
barley export permits would be issued 
freely without payment of equaliza- 
tion fees. 


Permits Still Necessary 


Immediately following Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s announcement, the Canadian 
Wheat Board notified the trade that 
instructions regarding equalization 
fees issued previously this year were 
canceled and replaced by the follow- 
ing: 

1. Export permits for oats and 


barley will still be necessary, but will - 


be made available by the Canadian 
Wheat Board as required without 
payment of equalization fee. 

2. Export sales may be made for 
shipment from any port of exit. 

3. All export sales must provide 
for payment in U.S. funds except 
sales to destinations in the Sterling 
Areas as defined in Foreign Exchange 
Control Board Regulations. 

4. Destinations must be stated on 
the permit application, as all export 
sales of oats and barley will be re- 
ported to the International Food 
Committee. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER MAKES 
CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


MINNEAPOLIS—During a_ bulk 
flour sales conference held during the 
week of Aug. 16 here, W. R. Hee- 
gaard, vice president of Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co., announced a number 
of appointments and changes in the 
organization. 

Fred A. Quigley, who has been in 
charge of the company’s Boston 
branch office for 19 years, has been 
appointed manager of the New York 
branch to succeed Elbert Marees, 
who-has resigned due to ill health. 
C. Kenneth Burnham will step into 
the Boston branch managership. He 
has represented the mill on bulk flour 
sales in Connecticut for 24 years. 

Other appointments included: Er- 
nest E. Lack, named sales director of 
the Midwest division; Walter S. Cole- 
man, transferred from Chicago to 
Minneapolis to become manager of 











the grocery products division of the 
Twin City and Upper Midwest area; 
and Sheldon E. Gordinier, to director 
of purchases of Minneapolis commer- 
cial feed division. 

Attending the conference, under 
the general direction of B. Frank 
Morris, bulk flour sales manager, 
were: F. A. Quigley and C. K. Burn- 
ham, Boston; R. W. Smith, Buffalo; 
C. R. Troutner, Philadelphia; P. D. 
Nease, Birmingham, and R. E. Burry, 
Alton, Ill, all branch managers. Also 
E. D. White, northwest bulk flour 
manager; T. Ueland, New York, and 
J. O. Smith, Chicago, special repre- 
sentatives, and R. J. Harrington, Buf- 
falo, J. R. Mulroy, Alton, Ill., and 
R. S. Hjelmseth, Dallas, Texas, who 
are vice presidents and mill man- 
agers. Z 

Meetings were held in the newly 
decorated special -meeting room at 
the executive offices, Midland Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLUSTRATED TALK SET 
FOR GRAIN, FEED MEN 


ST. LOUIS—The annual report to 
the membership of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. at its 52nd 
annual convention Sept. 30-Oct. 1 in 
Chicago will be made on the opening 
day of the meeting and will be illus- 
trated by a series of film slides, Elect- 
ed officers and chairmen of commit- 
tees will make the report which is 
expected to show the association in 
the best financial condition in its 
long history. 

Last year’s convention saw the in- 
auguration of the slide method of re- 
porting and it was immensely popular 
with the delegates. The report will 
precede the annual address of H. H. 
Green, president. 

Another illustrated session of the 
convention will be one in which the 
Chicago Board of Trade will present 
an illustrated lecture on grain mar- 
keting. This lecture has been in great 
demand during the past year. The 
Board of Trade has also arranged a 
reception for the delegates on the 
trading floor on the second day of the 
convention. 

The program will feature eight na- 
tionally known speakers. There will 
be entertainment features provided 
for both men and women. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF TO ISSUE REVISED 
LIST OF MILL EXECUTIVES 


CHICAGO—Member companies of 
the Millers National Federation were 
recently asked to bring up to date 
their listings of executives to be in- 
cluded in the revised edition of the 
MNF Directory of Mill Executives. 

The directory will be issued in the 
near future, the federation said. Com- 
pilation and issuance of the directory 
will begin as soon as replies to the 
request for listings come in from 
all companies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS HEAR REPORTS 
ON 1948 WHEAT QUALITY 


OKLAHOMA City—The Lone Star 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists met at the Huck- 
ins Hotel Aug. 13 to study reports 
and compare reports on the quality 
of the 1948 wheat crop in the South- 
west. Attending the meeting were 
mill chemists, grain inspectors and 
plant breeders. The meeting was 
largely in the nature of a round- 
table discussion. 
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U.S. Wheat Loans 
Up Sharply Over 
1947 in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Appli- 
cations for government loans on Kan- 
sas wheat are several times greater 
than a year ago, Glenn H. Johnson, 
chairman of the Kansas State Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion Committee, said this week. Pur- 
chase agreements, however, are lag- 
ging behind last year, but probably 
because this program was announced 
later in the season than was the loan 
arrangement. 

Through July 31, 1948,-state PMA 
offices had received applications for 
12,127 loans, compared with 1,673 in 
the like period a year ago. 

Loans disbursed during July num- 
bered 10,237 and covered 11,181,043 
bu., compared with 1,304 loans cover- 
ing approximately 2,000,000 bu. a 
year ago. 

Purchase agreements executed up 
to July 31 numbered 215 and covered 
approximately 630,000 bu. There was 
no monthly report on purchase agree- 
ments made a year ago, but the state 
PMA office estimates that purchase 
agreements executed so far this year 
are smaller in number than in the 
like time last season. About 80% of 
the loans made so far cover wheat 
in warehouse storage, Mr. Johnson 
said. 

Farmers have until Dec. 31, 1948, 
to put wheat under loan or to obtain 
a purchase agreement. Trade predic- 
tions are that the amount of wheat 
under loan may set a record. The pre- 
vious top was on the 1942 crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE INSURANCE GROUP 
HOLDS BOARD MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—The regular semi- 
annual board of directors meeting of 
the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. was held in Kansas City 
July 21. R. M. Rogers, Kansas City, 
president, presided. 

Kansas milling executives on the 
directorate who were in attendance 
included C. C. Kelly, president, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; 
R. Ward Magill, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, and J. C. Lysle, 
president, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth. 

Routine business matters, one of 
which is subject to announcement in 
the near future, were discussed. 

Officers in addition to Mr. Rogers 
are Paul M. Mohr, Kansas City, vice 
president; Carl W. Trapp, Kansas 
City, secretary, and Mr. Lysle, treas- 
urer. 











CCC OUTLINES STORAGE 
CHARGE POLICY 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has notified its field offi- 
ces that in regard to wheat obtained 
under the purchase program, it will 
not pay higher storage charges than 
published tariff rates of warehouses, 
retroactively. In short the terms ot 
the uniform storage agreement will 
not go into effect until the CCC takes 
title to grain offered under the pur- 
chase program contracts. Storage 
charges for grain taken over under 
these purchase agreements will be 
paid only at the published tariff rates 
of the warehouse prior to the time 
the CCC actually takes title to the 
wheat. 
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OSTLY PERSONAL 





A. E. Fairney, eastern sales man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was introduced on 
the New York Produce Exchange 
floor this week by Charles C, Chinski 
of the Chinski Trading Corp. 

* 


Joaquin Pamiagua, agent at Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba, for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
spent several days in New York ac- 
companied. by Mrs. Paniagua and 
their son, and called at the local 
offices. 

e 


A southern sales meeting of Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co. representatives 
was held in Memphis Aug. 14-15. Kan- 
sas City men who attended were 
Roger Blessing, southern sales man- 
ager; Ellis D. English, executive v:ce 
president; Charles B. Bethel, assist- 
ant southern sales manager, and Earl 
Branson of the formula feed depart- 
ment. F. S. Birkenmeyer, executive 
vice president and sales manager, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, also attended. Fifteen south- 
ern salesmen were present. 

* 

Maurice Gertner, an associate of 
J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
has been vacationing at West Hamp- 
ton on the Long Island shore. 


John I. Beatty, vice president and 
controller, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was a brief New York visi- 
tor during the week ending Aug. 13. 


Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department of the 
Millers National Federation, stopped 
off in Minneapolis Aug. 14 on his way 
home after spending a week’s vaca- 
tion at Nestor Falls, Ont. Mr. Dur- 
ham reported that fishing was fair 
to good. 

* 


Cliff H. Morris of Cliff H. Morris 
& Co., New York flour brokerage, has 
returned from a short vacation in the 
Green Mountains with Mrs. Morris, 
during which they made their head- 
quarters at Lake Morey, Vt. 


A. A. Towner, chief chemist for 
the Wichita plant of General Mills, 
Inc., was awarded a life membership 
certificate in the Pioneer section, 
American Association of Cer eal 
Chemists, at the group’s recent meet- 
ing in Wichita. Mr. Towner has been 
a cereal chemist for the past 35 years 
and plans to retire at the end of the 
year. The presentation was made by 
George W. Schiller, chief chemist, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, chairman of the section. 

& 

Harvey L. Williamson, Durham 
(N.C.) Baking Co., member of the 
board of governors of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., is vacationing in Can- 
ada. 

J 

A. D. Srochi, Atlanta (Ga.) Baking 
Co., is visiting in New York City and 
the New England states. 

ca 

George Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, 
Ala., member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Southern Bakers Assn., 





CHAMPIONS—The National Yeast Corp.’s ladies bowling team of Mil- 
waukee has for the second straight year won its league championship. The 
league is one of the strongest in this section. Shown above, the National 
Yeast champions are: Front row, left to right, Sue Greene, Vangie Skow- 
land and Helen Stanley. Standing, left to right, Ruth Boettcher and Marie 
Szyba. Mrs. Boettcher, captain of the team, is the wife of Arnold 
Boettcher, manager of National Yeast Corp. in Milwaukee. 





visited the association office in At- 
lanta during the past week. While 
Mr. Ball is much improved after his 
recent illness, he still is not able to 
take on too many active duties, but 
he plans to attend the Southern Bak- 
ers Exposition and Production Con- 
ference to be held in Atlanta Sept. 
19-21. 
2 


S. S. Auchincloss, vice president in 
charge of operations of the Buffalo 
division of the American Machinery 
& Foundry Co., has been named head 
of the industry section of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
Mission to Sweden. 


Clifford Johnson, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising, H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston, is now located 
in the firm’s New York offices, where 
he will also have charge of the busi- 
ness in the New York metropolitan 
area. Herbert Howes, assistant sales 
manager, will supervise the sales di- 
vision of the Boston offices. 


S. O. Powell, branch manager, bak- 
ery products sales, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., headquarters Jacksonville, Fla., 
visited the Atlanta regional office 
during the past week. 

& 

Carl L. Blesch, sales manager, 
Home Mill & Grain Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, Ind., was a recent visitor at 
the offices of Frank B. Archer, At- 
lanta flour broker. 


R. H. Ague, International Milling 
Co. Pittsburgh representative, had as 
recent visitors divisional managers 
J. R. Hutchison, Johnstown, C. E. 
Johns, Canton, Ohio, P. Willis Reed, 





White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and 
John Tatam, bakery flour, sales man- 
ager, Minneapolis. 

a 


Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, with his family, is on a three 
weeks’ fishing expedition at Cobo- 
konk, Canada. 


E. Lee Kennedy, president of the 
Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Kennedy and their 
children, is on a fortnight’s vacation 
in Evergreen, Colo. 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, dis- 
trict sales manager of the Oklahoma- 
Texas territory for General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a trip to 
Texas cities. 

s 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., returned Aug. 16 
from a vacation in New Mexico. His 
family accompanied him. 


Lee Merry, sales manager, flour and 
feed, Arkansas-Louisiana district for 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has motored with his fam- 
ily to Taos, N.M., for a vacation. 


Floyd H. Bateman, sales manager 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Bateman and 
their sons, is vacationing at Grand 
Canyon, Ariz., and the Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming. 

& 

Ralph B. Potts, chief chemist for 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
was a recent visitor at the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, and 


attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 


Russell G. Longley of the Atlanta 
regional office, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
is vacationing in Joliet and Chicago, 
Til. 

® 


Herman Steen, vice president o! 
the Millers National Federation, was 
in Kansas City Aug. 11 on business 


s 
B. V. Hopper, sales director, bakery 
production division, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, is in the East on 
a business trip. Carl Lommel, the 
mill’s Ohio representative, was a cali- 
er at the St. Louis office last week. 
a 
E. A. Wall, president and manager 
of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co, 
McPherson, Kansas, is on his vaca- 
tion in Colorado, accompanied by 
his family. 
2 
Co-workers of Perry Cooper, office 
manager for the Moundridge (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., recently gav 
him a shower for his newly-arrived 
son. 


Joseph Freschi, president of the 
Mound City Macaroni Co., St. Louis 
made his usual summer visit to the 
Twin Cities of Minnesota last week 
Before returning to St. Louis, Mr. 
Freschi will fish in northern Minne- 
sota. 


DEATHS 


Robert W. Lockhart,’ for many 
years with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and previously with other firms 
in the milling industry, died unex- 
pectedly at his home in New York 
Aug. 16 from a heart attack. Mr. 
Lockhart was widely known through- 
out the country in both the milling 
and baking industries. He is survived 
by his widow and a son. 











George C. Treadway, 80, Shawnee 
Okla., retired grain dealer, died Aug 
11 in an Oklahoma City hospital fol 
lowing a month’s illness. Mr. Tread 
way was a native of Missouri, bu' 
had been a resident of Oklahom: 
since 1895. 


Frederica Chussler, 78, mother o 
George Chussler, Jr., Bakers Weekly 
died Aug. 12 from a stroke suffered 
just two days before. She is survivec 
by her son and two sisters. 


Chester H. S. Duncan, Sr., 48, sale: 
manager for Jones Bros. Bakery 
Charlotte, N.C., died suddenly of < 
heart attack while on vacation a' 
Carolina Beach. 


Funeral services for Morris Misel 
50, sales representative for Puritar 
Mills, Atlanta, were held in that city 
Aug. 12. 


Jerome I. Maier, 51, secretary and 
treasurer of A. Goodman & Sons 


manufacturers of noodles and maca- 
roni products, died Aug. 8 at the Ho- 


tel Delmonico, New York. Mr. Maier 
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was associated since 1914 with the 
firm founded by his grandfather in 
1865. He is survived by his widow, 
Ethel, and three daughters. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


P. H. TROWER APPLIES FOR 
K.C. BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


KANSAS CITY—Application for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade has been made by Paul H. 
Trower of the Kansas Elevator Co. 
The membership is on transfer from 
James W. Ringwald, of the same 
company, who has announced his res- 
ignation as vice president to join 
Bunge Corp. in New York. 

Mr. Trower was first associated 
with the Kansas City grain firm in 
1936. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and is a son of Paul 
Cc. Trower of the Continental Grain 
Co., Kansas City. He served during 
the war in anti-aircraft artillery and 
1% years in military government in 
Europe. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


flour trade in Canada is on a fair 
scale. Advices from Vancouver indi- 
cated many mills were disappointed 
in the foreign acceptances of flour 
offers and their visions of large scale 
overseas busineSs were sadly damp- 
ened. Some business was done with 
the Philippines estimated at around 
2,500 tons, and small lots were worked 
to Hongkong and the Middle East, 
but the total volume was very dis- 
appointing. Hongkong business must 
be done in Sterling, converted to Ca- 
nadian funds, but no other Chinese 
business can be done except through 
the government purchasing agency, 
which is not buying at present. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 20,453 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
810,066 sacks, compared with 3,789,- 
613 in the previous week and 4,178,- 
373 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,652,395 and three years ago 
3,070,257. Production decreased 6,072 
sacks in the Northwest from a week 
ago, 60,732 in the Southwest and 26 
on the North Pacific Coast. Produc- 
tion increased 47,773 sacks at Buffalo 
and 39,510 in the central and south- 
eastern area. 





Crops 





(Continued from page 10) 


crop is ahead of usual. In Illinois, 
three-fourths was in tassel, almost 
three times the proportion in tassel 
at this time a year ago. In Iowa al- 
most 90% was in tassel,-in Missouri 
over 85% and in Nebraska over 80%. 
In Kansas, many fields were dent- 
ing. 

Except for an area centering in 
northeast Iowa and southeast Min- 
nesota, where corn would suffer if 
no further rains are received by mid- 
August, there is ample moisture ev- 
erywhere throughout the Corn Belt. 
In the eastern Corn Belt states 
where fertilizer is used extensively, 
there is ample moisture to make the 
fertilizer fully effective. The yield 
per acre outlook is higher than a 
month ago in every state in the 
belt with increases of 1 bu. in Minne- 


sota and Wisconsin, 2 in Iowa, Ohio, 
Missouri and South Dakota, 3° in 
Illinois and Kansas, 4 in Nebraska 
and 5 in Indiana. 


Oats Estimate Up 

The nation’s crop of oats on Aug. 1 
is estimated at 1,470,444,000 bu., 
which is 3% above the production in- 
dicated a month earlier. The crop is 
the third largest in history, exceeded 
only by the record crop of 1,535,676,- 
000 bu. in 1945 and the 1946 crop 


‘which was nearly 1% million bush- 


els. The present 1948 estimate is 21% 
greater than the near average crop 
of 1,215,970,000 bu. in 1947. 

With generally favorable matur- 
ing and harvesting weather, the crop 
has turned out better than expected 
and higher yields on Aug. 1 than on 
July 1 were reported in 21 states. 
These include such important pro- 
ducers as Illinois and Minnesota. 
Only six states showed lower yields 
on Aug. 1 than on July 1, and four 
of these are in the Southwest where 
relatively dry weather prevailed. In 
Kansas, heavy rains delayed harvest- 
ing and caused some loss of acreage. 
A high average yield of 35.9 bu. per 
acre is indicated for this year. This 
has been exceeded only three times 
in history and it compares with 31.5 
bu. last year and the 10-year aver- 
age of 32,3 bushels. 


Barley 12% Over 1947 

A 1948 crop of 313,139,000 bu. bar- 
ley is now estimated. This is an in- 
crease of 2% over the crop indicated 
a month ago, 12% above that of 1947 
and 5% above the 10-year average. 
Despite the improvement shown as 
the crop has progressed, total pro- 
duction will be far below the 429 mil- 
lion bushel record crop of 1942. 

Yields per acre as estimated from 
August 1 reports will average 25.7 
bu. This is well above the 10-year 








Paul C. Hughes 


FIELD DIRECTOR — The appoint- 
ment of Paul C. Hughes, Gillett, Ark., 
as field director for the American 
Soybean Assn. has been announced 
by George M. Strayer, secretary. Mr. 
Hughes will be engaged in contact 
work with the grain trade, soybean 
processors and growers in the heavy 
soybean producing areas of the mid- 
west and midsouth. He received his 
B.S. degree in agronomy at Iowa 
State College, Ames, in March. His 
first two years of college work were 
taken at Arkansas College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanics at Monticello, 
Ark. He was raised on a cotton-corn- 
livestock farm near Gillett, Ark. 
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average of 23.7 bu. and slightly above 
the 25.5 bu. per acre produced last 
year. Acreage estimated for harvest 
is 11% above last year, but 3% be- 
low the 10-year average. 

Production of rye is estimated at 
26,665,000 bu., about 3% more than 
the 25,977,000 bu. last year, but 29% 
below the 10-year average of 37,398,- 
000 bu. 

Harvesting and threshing opera- 
tions were delayed somewhat by 
rainy weather in the eastern sea- 
board states, but in the central and 
western areas, where the bulk of the 
crop is grown, weather conditions 
during the past month have been 
favorable. For the country as a 
whole, the yield is indicated at 12.2 
bu. per acre, the same as a month 
ago, and compares with 12.8 bu. in 
1947, and the 10-year average of 
12.1 bu. 


Flax Second Largest 


The second largest flaxseed crop 
of record is indicated by Aug. 1 con- 
ditions. Production is estimated at 
44,528,000 bu., compared with 39,- 
763,000 bu. in 1947—an increase of 
12%. The all-time record was estab- 
lished in 1943 when 50,009,000 bu. 
were harvested. 

A 1948 production of 131,279,000 
bu of sorghums for grain is indicated 
from Aug. 1 conditions. This com- 
pares with the 1947 crop of 95,609,- 
000 bu. and the average of 99,791,000 
bu. Such a production would be the 
second largest of record, being ex- 
ceeded only in 1944 when 184,962,000 
bu. were produced. The large crop 
expected this year is the result of 
increases in both acreage for harvest 
as grain and yield per acre. 


Soybeans a Record 


A record soybean crop of 205 mil- 
lion bushels is indicated by Aug. 1 
conditions. This is 13% above the 
1947 production of 181 million bush- 
els and 52% above the 1937-46 aver- 
age. The largest previous crop was 
the 201 million bushels produced in 
1946 from an acreage about the same 
size as this year. 

The crop got off to a uniformly 
good start in nearly all soybean 
states. The heavy producing north 
central states had an especially good 
planting season and growing condi- 
tions since that time have been all 
that could be expected. The crop is 
well advanced and little freeze dam- 
age is likely unless frosts come at an 
unusually early date. Both Ohio and 
Indiana expect good yields with Indi- 
ana reporting the highest of record. 
Conditions in Illinois have been ex- 
ceptionally favorable, although grass- 
hoppers have been more abundant 
than usual. However, with newly de- 
veloped control measures grasshop- 
pers are not likely to cause signi- 
ficant damage. Iowa beans have made 
excellent progress with growth bushy 
and rank, but the set of blossoms 
appears to be a little short on some 
plants. 

Yields in the south Atlantic states 
are expected to be better than aver- 
age, although the weather has not 
been quite so favorable as in the mid- 
west. 


ESTIMATES BY STATES 
Winter Wheat 


Indicated production of winter wheat in 
leading states, 000’s omitted: 





Final 
Aug. 1 July 1 1947 

GREO scccccecss 58,826 61,178 49,028 
Indiana ...... 37,840 39,600 35,811 
Illinois coscss €6,4356 37,125 28,380 
Michigan ...... 37,665 36,968 29,800 
Missouri ....... 39,270 36,592 24,438 
Nebraska ...... 77,562. 71,586 89,292 
Kansas ........ 215,688 196,080 286,702 
Oklahoma ..... 101,865 98,470 104,734 
TD «oe scaceve 54,169 57,020 124,270 
Montana ....... 38,532 34,827 22,899 
Colorado. ...... 48,560 44,918 56,494 
Washington 75,498 75,498 61,850 
Co rere 22,980 23,746 16,951 








James C. Finlayson 


PROMOTED—James C.. Finlayson 
has been promoted to division con- 
troller of the feed and soy division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Mr. Finlay- 
son formerly was headquarters office 
manager and chief accountant. A 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, he was transferred to feed and 
soy division headquarters in Clinton, 
Iowa, from the Pillsbury Minneapo- 
lis office in 1945. Prior to his promo- 
tion, the position of division controller 
was held by Don W. Hunter, vice 
president of the division. According 
to the announcement made by Clyde 
Hendrix, president of the feed and 
soy division, the change was made 
so that Mr. Hunter, a key man in 
the organization, may assume fur- 
ther executive and administrative re- 
sponsibilities in connection with 
management of the division. 





Spring Wheat 
Estimated production of spring wheat 
(other than durum) in leading states, 000’s 
omitted: 


Final 

Aug. 1 July 1 1947 

Minnesota ...... 16,236 16,236 17,746 
North Dakota . 96,498 93,170 105,868 
South Dakota . 43,888 42,263 44,184 
Montana ....... 54,372 49,712 41,426 


Durum wheat in North Dakota estimated 
at 41,542,000 bu., compared with 40,110,000 
bu. a month ago and 40,170,000 bu. last 
year. 


Corn 


Estimated production of corn in leading 
states, 000’s omitted: 


Final 
Aug. 1 July 1 1947 
OME. os cncssone 204,792 197,478 138,826 
Indiana ........ 275,353 252,018 191,135 
Illinois ........ 524,552 497,420 343,492 
Michigan ...... 68,720 60,130 44,165 
Wisconsin ..... 117,070 114,525 106,840 
Minnesota ..... 243,696 238,619 191,041 
FOUR. cccecccion 646,140 624,602 331,360 
Missouri ....... 178,400 169,480 98,441 
Nebraska ...... 256,320 227,840 143,130 
Kansas ........ 76,164 69,240 40,443 
Kentucky ..... 92,284 88,689 76,265 
Oklahoma ..... 32,064 29,392 22,896 
WOE ccccesecs 50,364 43,369 48,692 
Oats 


Indicated production of oats in leading 
states, 000’s omitted: 


Final 
Aug. 1 July 1 1947 
GHG  evcevcssee 51,686 60,484 19,058 
Indiana ....... 58,050 55,350 34,320 
Illinois ......+. 167,684 156,251 117,005 
Michigan ...... 54,682 54,682 38,150 
Wisconsin ..... 110,721 110,721 120,873 
Minnesota ..... 206,787 192,360 163,332 
PPR 273,375 273,375 180,609 
Missouri ....... 48,672 44,928 30,107 
North Dakota . 64,873 64,873 61,902 
South Dakota . 102,696 96,472 95,611 
Nebraska ...... 73,388 73,388 62,672 
TRARGRS occ csccce 32,508 34,056 40,455 
Oklahoma ..... 20,960 20,960 33,276 
WEED sesisccse 14,734 14,734 31,348 
Soybeans 


Indicated production of soybeans in lead- 
ing states, 000’s omitted: 


Final 

Aug. 1 1947 

SIMIOET mccccccssccede 75,552 65,196 
GED ccccocccscccvces 19,068 17,575 
p ETT ee 28,413 28,176 
BOUND Sabevecocescescts 31,262 26,310 
Minnesota .........+. 12,672 13,800 
pA 15,120 9,900 
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Soybean Crop Expected to Set 
New Record; Oil Crushings High 


WASHINGTON—A record supply 
of soybeans for the 1948-49 season 
was indicated by crop prospects at 
the first of August, according to a 
recent market summary by the Grain 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration. About 32 million bush- 
els remained from the 1947 crop, July 
1, for crushing during the July-Sep- 
tember quarter or for carry-over Oct. 
1. The 1948 crop was estimated Aug. 
1 at 205 million bushels, which would 
be the largest production on record. 

Disappearance of soybeans from 
the 1947-48 supply totaled 155 million 
bushels for the first nine months of 
the season. Of this quantity 128 mil- 
lion bushels were crushed, about 3 
million were exported and most of the 
remainder was used for seed and feed. 
Prices of soybeans this season have 
averaged $3.55 bu. or about 50¢ bu. 
above a year ago. 

The 1948 soybean crop was esti- 
mated at 205 million bushels Aug. 1, 
an increase of 13% above the 1947 
crop of 181 million bushels and 2% 
above the previous record crop in 
1946. The acreage of soybeans for 
harvest for beans in 1948 is estimated 
at 9,900,000 acres, a drop of 11% from 
the 11,125,000 acres harvested in 1947. 

The crop is well advanced and little 
freeze damage is likely unless frosts 
come at an unusually early date. 
Record and near record yields are 
anticipated in all the major produc- 
ing states. The indicated yield per 
acre Aug. 1 was 20.7. This compares 
with only 16.3 bu. an acre last year, 
20.5 in 1946 and 18.8 bu. an acre the 
1937-46 average. 


Farm Stocks Down Slightly 


Soybean stocks July 1, 1948, to- 
taled nearly 32 million bushels. This 
compares with 40 million a year ago 
and 37 million two years ago. Farm 
stocks at 4 million bushels July 1 
were 2 million bushels less than a 
year earlier while country elevator 
stocks at 3 million bushels were only 
slightly smaller. Processors’ stocks 
totaled 23 million bushels, 5 million 
bushels below a year ago while ter- 
minal stocks of only a little over 1 
million bushels were the smallest 
July 1 stocks of five years record. 


With smaller supplies available for 
the 1947-48 season disappearance of 
soybeans in the first nine months of 
the season was the smallest since 
1943-44 and totaled 155 million bush- 
els. This is 10 million bushels below 
the record high for the same months 
last season. Disappearance in the 
April-June quarter totaled 56.5 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 53.2 mil- 
lion in the January-March quarter 
and 60.7 million in the April-June, 
1947, quarter. 

Crushing of soybeans for oil, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, totaled almost 128 million bush- 
els for the period October, 1947, 
through June, 1948. With the excep- 
tion of last year when crushings to- 
taled 135.5 million bushels this is 
the largest of record for these months. 
Slightly over 40 million bushels were 
crushed in the April-June quarter 
compared with 46 million in the Jan- 
uary-March quarter and 44 million in 
the April-June, 1947, quarter. 


Crushings at Record Rate 


Crushings of soybeans for flour and 
grits have been at a record rate this 
season, reflecting the urgent export 
demand and totaled almost 13 mil- 
lion bushels. This compares with 
about 5.5 million in the same months 


last year and 6 million in the same 
months of 1945-46. Exports of soy 
flour in terms of soybeans totaled 11.9 
million bushels October through June 
this season compared with 2.5 million 
the same months last season. 

Exports of soybeans as grain have 
also been heavy, totaling almost 3 mil- 
lion bushels for the first three quar- 
ters of the season. This compares with 
3.7 million exported in the same 
months last year and 2.7 million two 
years ago. Disappearance of soybeans 
for feed totaled 8.9 million bushels the 
first nine months of this season, 
slightly more than the 8.8 million 
used for feed in the same months of 
1946-47. The average disappearance 
for feed in the four seasons 1942-45 
totaled about 20 million bushels for 
the first nine months. 

Soybean prices thus far this season 
have averaged about 50¢ bu. above a 
year ago. After advancing to the 
highest level of record in January 
prices dropped more than $1 bu. in 
February, but by June had regained 
most of the drop. With prospects for 
a record crop in 1948 prices dropped 
sharply in July and averaged 24¢ un- 
der the June level. Prices received 
by farmers averaged $3.66 bu. in July 
compared with $3.90 in June, $2.97 
in February, $4.11 in January, $3.09 
in July, 1947, and $2.31 in July, 1946. 
Soybeans from the 1948 crop will be 
supported at 90% of the Aug. 15 com- 
parable price by purchase agreements 
as well as commodity loans. The July 
15 comparable price was $2.41 bu. 





Hopes of Big European Crops 
Blasted by Heavy Rain, Gales 


LONDON—Gales and _ torrential 
rains have damaged western Euro- 
pean crops and unless weather condi- 
tions improve forecasts will be con- 
siderably reduced. The harvest has 
been held up and the quality of the 
crops is rapidly deteriorating. On 
many farms loss of color is evident in 
the cut grain, while fields still uncut 
have been badly flattened. The dam- 
age is serious. Three weeks of hot 
sunshine is an immediate requirement 
if the damage is to be repaired, but 
there is no sign of a letup in the 
weather. 

The picture has completely changed 
from that at the end of July when 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 


of the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 


Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1948— 
TUNE cccccccccce B3,436 22,827 438,162 
BAGH ccccccccecs SL,888 22,670 430,408 
ADT ccccaceces 50,288 22,079 422,334 
Maroh ..cccscee 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ....... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 55,141 24,174 460,890 
1947— 
December ...... 63,734 23,475 448,184 
November ...... 54,188 23,676 449,691 
October .....0.. 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
AUBOM 2c ccccees 59,619 25.936 497,920 
TERF. cccccescess 57,031 24,917 472,210 
1947— 

JOMGRTF ccccces 64,575 27,906 556,350 
February ...... 57,162 24,714 491,480 
MOreR cc ciccces 63,301 27,423 545,630 
ADT cccccccesee 56,818 24,704 483,550 
BER coc ccccecses 55,744 24,393 465,000 
TORO vcovcccccees 55,462 24,171 463,750 


Daily Wheat 

24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
flourt as % of wheat of offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity offiour of flour (%) 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 
1,157 78.0 137.3 38.2 72.8 
1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1.184 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.5 
1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 72.0 
1,153 93.2 138.8 39.8 72.0 
1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
1,154 82.3 138.0 39.1 72.5 
1,157 81.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
1,152 $3.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 


Data since June, 1947, estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were reported 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, 


if any. 


tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 


record yields were indicated. An offi- 
cial British Ministry of Agriculture 
statement estimated that the U.K. 
yield of wheat would be in the region 


of 36 bu. to the acre. This would have - 


compared favorably with the 10-year 
average of 34.5 bu. Rye was also ex- 
pected to yield 27.5 bu. Disease, main- 
ly whitehead and eyespot, has also 
been reported and one authority re- 
ports that whole areas have beén 
decimated. The prospects are not 
promising and the position at the end 
of August is likely to show a consid- 
erable reduction in yields. Combine 
harvesters, the number of which in 
Britain has doubled in the past two 
years, will be useless and hand cut- 
ting will have to be undertaken by 
an already too small labor force. 

A British National Farmers Union 
statement Aug. 12 indicated that each 
day of rain was making the position 
worse and that unless sunny weather 
was experienced in the next 10 days 
the British harvest would be disas- 
trous. 


All Western Europe Affected 

The same story is true of all west- 
ern European countries adjacent to 
Britain for they are experiencing sim- 
ilar weather conditions. Crops al- 
ready cut and left in the fields are 
soaked and deteriorating rapidly. The 
southern European countries had 
gathered the harvest, and although 
the weather interfered with the work 
to a certain extent, there was no se- 
rious interruption. In Spain, however, 
threshing returns were not up to ex- 
pectations and the final yield is not 
expected to exceed that of last year. 


Prospects in Scandinavia remain 


satisfactory and both Norway and 
Sweden expect a good average har- 
vest. 

Continuous rain in Rumania has 
reduced the quality of the wheat, but 
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it is expected that 37 million bushels 
will be available for export. Hun- 
garian and Yugo-Slavian reports also 
mention the existence of surpluses 
available for export. 

Syria expects to harvest a wheat 
crop of 12,880,000 bu., more than twice 
that of last year. The outturn in 
Lebanon is expected to be in the re- 
gion of 1,120,000 bu. wheat, together 
with 240,000 bu. corn. Palestine also 
hopes to achieve a better outturn 
than last year. In spite of continued 
civil disturbances in Greece the 1947 
crop of 22 million bushels is expect 
ed to be bettered by at least 3,700,009 
bu. The Egyptian crop is forecast to b: 
in the region of 40 million bushel: 
which is also an improvement on th: 
1947 outturn. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SATISFACTORY SPRING 
WHEAT CROP PREDICTED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Considering th: 
narrow escapes that the spring whea 
crop has had from being nearly wipe: 
out, the final result should be quit 
satisfactory, the Occident Elevato 
Division of the Russell-Miller Millin: 
Co., says in its final crop report o 
the season. 

“The spring wheat plant this year 
had a varied experience in North 
Dakota and Montana,” the repor 
says. “Outside of the northern sec 
tions seeding got away to a good 
start. A very hot spell in May dried 
out the top soil to a depth of 6 or 
in., and the plant nearly died befor 
timely rains and cooler weather saved 
it. In early July, with all the earl) 
sown wheat in the blossom or milk 
stage, temperatures jumped over thc 
100 mark. A great deal of permanen 
damage was done, but luckily the hot 
spell lasted only four days and ther 
were good rains over the entire ter 
ritory, followed by several weeks o 
almost perfect filling weather. 

“Since the first of August farmer: 
have been waiting to harvest an 
combine grain, but on account of rain) 
weather, only normal progress ha: 
been made. The major portion of th: 
crop has not been cut. Losses fron 
spoilage will be considerable.” 
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MEXICO PLACES CEILINGS 











ON FLOUR, OTHER FOODS 


MEXICO CITY —Price ceiling: 
have been fixed on flour and sever 
other essential foods by the Mexicar 
government in an attempt to hal! 
the rise in living costs. 

Prices started upward July 21 wher 
the peso was devalued and allowed 
to seek its own exchange level wit! 
the dollar. The peso, formerly 4.8° 
to the dollar, has leveled off at about 
6.85. , 

The average prices of the eight 
foods before devaluation are the ceil- 
ing levels. Ceilings were placed on 
rice, lard, three grades of beans and 
coarse and fine salt as well as flour 


——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOOD EXPORT DEMAND FOR 
CANADIAN WINTER WHEA1 


TORONTO—The heavy export de 
mand for Ontario winter wheat 
which is no longer under price or ex 
port control, sent the price as hig! 
as $2.30 bu. As a result cake and 
pastry flour on the retailers’ shelve: 
in Canada show increases of from 7 
to 10¢ a 7-lb bag. Bakery firms ar 
contemplating new hikes as, unde: 
the burden of increased costs of flour 
lard, shortening and eggs, they are 
unable to carry on at the old prices 
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ST. LOUIS MILLING GROUP 
HOLDS SUMMER MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—The summer outing of 
the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club 
was held at the Sunset Country Club 
Aug. 10, with over 100 attending. 
Golf was played during the afternoon, 
and prizes were awarded. First prize, 
blind bogey, was taken by Claude 
L. Douthett; second went to G. A. 
McKinney; third to Phil McGrath. 
In the best poker hand on five blind 
holes: Don- Walker took first, H. R. 
Diercks second, with Thomas J. Ma- 
teer taking third. A special drawing 
for nonwinners in either of the events 
gave first prize to M. Alex Jones, sec- 
ond to Clark King, third to B. M. 
Schulein, Jr. 

At dinner, Don Kleitsch, president 
of the club, officially welcomed nine 
guests that were present. The follow- 
ing five new members were unani- 
mously approved: John D. Wagner, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Elmer E. Decker, James E. 
Bennett & Co.; Anthony J. Grelle, 
Producers Grain Commission Co.; 
Harold E. Yoder, Trenton (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co., and Chester R. Herring, Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, St. Louis. At- 
tenc'ance prizes were awarded to Wil- 
liam. W. Farnen, E. B. Scanlon, H. D. 
Peters and Harold E. Yoder. 
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RECENT RAINS HURT FLAX 
QUALITY IN SOME AREAS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe flax harvest 
has gone ahead rapidly during the 
past few days. Weather in the north- 
ern flax-growing area has been most 
favorable and is bringing the late- 
sown flax along in fine shape, reports 
to the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. in- 
dicate. Recent heavy rains over south- 
ern Minnesota did some damage to 
windrowed flax. Some samples of seed 
from southern Minnesota are distinct- 
ly inferior. The extent of this damage 
is not known, but is not thought to 
be very extensive. There are some re- 
ports of grasshopper damage to the 
late-sown flax in southeastern North 
Dakota and northeastern South Da- 
kota. 

So far the actual arrivals of flax- 
seed in Minneapolis have been small. 
Last week total receipts were 428 
cars. The market for linseed meal 
has been disappointing. Prices have 
declined steadily for some time. On 
Aug. 13 the price of linseed meal was 
$62.50 ton, bulk, carlots, Minneapo- 
lis, for immediate shipment, and as 
low as $54 ton, bulk, carlots, in Los 
Angeles. 
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GENERAL MILLS DEVELOPS 
TWO NEW WHEAT STARCHES 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills’ 
special commodities division has un- 
veiled the first results of seven years 
of basic research by offering two mod- 
ified purified wheat starches with 
widespread applications in the food 
and confectionery industries. 

Pending the selection of trade 
names, the starches will be known as 
A-22, a thick-boiling purified and 
modified starch of high stabilizing 
power, and a B-24 series of controlled 





. fluidity starches. They are the first 


of a complete line to come. 

B. M. Hagan, division president, 
Said three years of pilot plant opera- 
tions were included in the basic re- 
search that preceded manufacture of 
the starches at the company’s special 
commodities plant at Keokuk, Iowa. 

Development of the starches rep- 


resents “a triumph of broadened usage 
for wheat,” according to Mr. Hagan. 

“The A-22 is the result of a spe- 
cially developed process that produces 
a starch of very high water holding 
capacity,” Mr. Hagan said. “It has 
a wide variety of uses, including that 
of thickener and stabilizer in homog- 
enized baby food, as a fat emulsifier 
in soups, for pie fillings, in baked 
products such as wafers and cones, 
and as thickener and emulsion stabil- 
izer in salad dressings. 

“The B-24 series of controlled 
fluidities are of especial interest to 
confectioners. They are preferred for 
high grade jellies and gum drops and 
have many other confectionery uses. 
Certain numbers of the B-24 series 
have applications in industrial fields.” 
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MONTANA WINTER WHEAT 
RUNS 10-40 BU. AN ACRE 


HELENA, MONT.—Yields of win- 
ter wheat now being harvested in 
Montana are running from 10 to 40 
bu. an acre. Some grains have ripened 
slower than usual with the cool 
weather. 

Grains which suffered from the 
early July dryness have made con- 
siderable recovery, but in a few areas 
winter wheat continues to lodge as 
result of heavy rain. Warm, dry 
weather is needed to ripen the lodged 
grain. 

Some winter wheat fields near 
Bozeman show the presence of dwarf 
smut, and sawfly damage is appear- 
ing in wheat fields in the northeast- 
ern section of the state. 
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N.Y. PRODUCTION GROUP 
PLANS SUMMER OUTING 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., has an- 
nounced completion of plans for its 
regular summer outing to be held 
this year at the Engineers’ Golf Club, 
Roslyn, L.I., N.Y., Sept. 11. 

The annual affair will feature 
horseshoe pitching, ball throwing, ball 
batting, hole-in-one contest, golf and 
the traditional soft-ball game between 
the bakers and allied tradesmen. The 
entertainment committee, headed by 
Robert L. Lloyd, American Maize- 
Products Co., New York, has an- 
nounced that the pajama uniforms for 
the teams, which proved so popular 
in past years, will again be included 
in the ball game this year. This novel 
uniform is a half-and-half proposi- 
tion for both sides with the win- 
ning team taking the tops and bot- 
toms to win a new pair of pajamas. 

Anyone connected with the baking 
industry in the metropolitan New 
York area who wants to participate 
in this annual affair can contact the 
entertainment committee or any offi- 
cer of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FRENCH BREAD IMPROVED, 
RATION INCREASED 20% 


PARIS—France will get an in- 
creased ration of better bread begin- 
ning Sept. 1, according to an an- 
nouncement made after a Cabinet 
meeting Aug. 12. 

The announcement was made to a 
workers’ committee for decreased 
prices, which called upon Premier 
Andre Marie with demands for an 
immediate government move to raise 
French purchasing power. 

It was stated that the wheat con- 
tent of bread would be increased 
and the ration raised 20%. No other 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Italy, Holland Buy Flour; 
Other Export Outlets Dull 


Except for bookings made last week 
to Italy and the Netherlands, export 
flour trade has hit a dull period, with 
little business being done outside the 
claimant countries. 

Two cargoes totaling 430,080 sacks 
were purchased by Italy late last 
week at prices reported to be $5.12, 
Gulf, for 80% flour. One cargo went 
to an exporting firm, which covered 
the flour with several mills, and the 
other went to a southwestern flour 
milling company. 

The Netherlands booked scattered 
lots, which totaled more than half of 
that country’s September allocation 
of 270,000 sacks at a price of $6.65 
per 50 kilos, c. & f., Amsterdam, for 
80% flour. A portion of the Nether- 
lands quota remains to be covered. 

India early last week bought two 
cargoes covering August and Septem- 
ber allocations from an exporting firm 
and Portugal was asking for bids on 
its September allocation of 4,800 tons 
of 80% flour early this week. 

The Brazilian import license situ- 
ation continues in confusion. A decree 
issued by the ministry of foreign com- 
merce in Rio late last week relaxed 
the previous decree of Aug. 4 by con- 


tinuing to permit free entry of flour 
from U.S. and Canada that was “or- 
dered” before the effective date of 
the Aug. 3 import registration. Im- 
port licenses will not be required on 
such flour regardless of when ship- 
ment is made, and the former ship- 
ping deadline of Sept. 3 will not ap- 
ply. No explanation was made as to 
what constituted an “order.” Brazil- 
ian government officials were sched- 
uled to meet Aug. 18 to set up a pro- 
cedure for issuing import licenses. 

So far, however, there is no indi- 
ciation of any substantial modifi- 
cation of the import procedure. Bra- 
zil is reported to have introduced the 
restrictions, at least partly, to facili- 
tate larger consumption of Argen- 
tine wheat and flour, which is selling 
at much higher prices than U.S. prod- 
ucts. Because of exchange restric- 
tions, importing Argentine wheat and 
flour are reported to be the only 
means whereby Brazil can obtain 
payment for $50 million worth of 
goods previously sold to Argentina. 

Sales to other Latin American 
countries currently are light. Cuba 
is not yet interested in flour, with 
consumption seasonally at a low point 
in the summer months. 





move could be more popular with the 
heavy bread consuming French popu- 
lation, which normally demands a 
pound or more of bread a day, accord- 
ing to observers. 

An earlier news story on the situ- 
ation appears on page 30. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.99 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.99, as 
compared with 16.70 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 29.05, as compared with 348 a 
year ago. 
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CANADA’S VISIBLE WHEAT 
SUPPLY UP 1,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Increased farm mar- 
ketings raised Canada’s visible wheat 
stocks to 36,300,000 bu. for the week 


ARMY AWARDS WHEAT FLOUR, 
DURUM FLOUR CONTRACTS 
CHICAGO — Commodity purchase 

awards announced by the Quarter- 

master Depot of the army Aug. 12 

included 131,569 sacks flour. Prices 

paid were $5.70 sacked New York; 
$4.96 to $5.38 f.o.b. Kansas City; 
$6.11 to $6.14 f.o.b. Pacific coast and 
$5.17 to $5.26 f.o.b. Gulf. A lot of 

6,115 sacks of durum flour was ac- 

cepted at $5.65 sack, f.a.s. New Or- 

leans, from one mill and a purchase 
of 45,000 sacks of durum flour was 
split between several mills at $5.70 

f.a.s. New Orleans. A total of 300,- 

000 Ib. of long type spaghetti was 

purchased at prices ranging from 

$.092 Ib. f.o.b. San Antonio to $.1099 

Ib. f.0.b. New Cumberland, Pa., and 

$.109 Ib. f.o.b. Memphis, Tenn. Other 

acceptances included cereal oats, soy 
flour and a long list of meats, canned 
fruits, flavorings, etc. 














ended Aug. 5, an increase of roughly 
1,500,000 bu., compared with the week 
previous. This is the first increase 
recorded in Canadian visible stocks 
in all positions since the week ending 
Nov. 13, 1947, when the visible total 
was 151,777,000 bu. A year ago at this 
time Canada’s visible supply stood at 
53,600,000 bu. 
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WET HARVEST A THREAT 
TO SEED WHEAT SUPPLY 


KANSAS CITY—The wet harvest 
may make seed wheat scarce in cen- 
tral Kansas this fall, C. E. Skiver, 
director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., said here last week. 

Most of the early harvested dry 
wheat was shipped to terminals early 
in the movement, and a large portion 
of wheat in farm bins has a pocket 
or two of damp grain which may 
destroy germination power if left for 
any length of time, Mr. Skiver said. 

The wheat improvement associa- 
tion’s seed cleaning program will be 
very helpful this year, Mr. Skiver 
said. About 50 seed cleaners will be 
operating in Kansas this fall, with 
a potential cleaning capacity of 1,- 
250,000 bu. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
HOMOLKA FIRM DAMAGED 
HOMOLKA, KANSAS — A fire 

which did $10,000 damage destroyed 

the headhouse of the Homolka (Kan- 
sas) Grain & Supply Co. recently. 

3,000 bu. wheat were damaged or 

destroyed. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 




















prices at Kansas City for Aug. 7 and 14: 
BRAN— Aug. 7 Aug. 14 
ee $39.50@ 40.25 $40.50@ 41.00 
September .... -.@*40.25 40.50@ 41.00 


October ...... 40.25@ 40.75 40.50@ 40.80 


November .... 40.25@ 41.00 40.50@ 40.80 


December 40.50@ 41.25 40.60@ 41.00 

January ...... 41.00@ 41.50 40.65@ 41.00 
SHORTS— 

AMBOM siscsss $43.75@ 


44.25 $46.00@ 47.00 
44.75@ 45.50 46.00@ 46.50 
44.75@ 45.50 *46.00@45.75 
44.75@ 45.50 45.30@ 45.65 
December : 45.00@ 45.50 45.00@ 45.50 
January ...... 44.75@ 46.00 44.50@ 45.25 
Sales (tons) .. 960 240 

*Sale. tAsked. 


September .... 
October ...... 
November .... 














MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Export activity headed the 
week’s happenings in southwestern flour 
markets. Domestic business remained on the 
quiet side and the government bought no 
flour in the Southwest. Domestic sales 
were reduced, export sales were up and the 
combined volume averaged 61% of capacity, 
compared with 71% the previous week and 
25% a year ago. 

Buyer of two cargoes of 80% extraction 
flour for arrival at the Gulf by Sept. 30 
was Italy. The price was $5.12, Gulf. One 
cargo was divided among mills in the 
Southwest through exporters and the rest 
was sold by a single mill in the Southwest. 

Other export business which has been 
completed recently includes two cargoes 
of 80% extraction flour sold to India for 
September clearance from Gulf ports. Also 
the Netherlands acquired about half of its 
September allocation at $6.65, Amsterdam. 

Brazilian import license requirements 
which were imposed last week have af- 
fected much 72% extraction flour which was 
sold for September export, causing some 
mills concern over September running time. 
The order applies on shipments following 
Sept. 1. Apparently some mills have rem- 
edied this situation by booking 80% flour 
this week in order to fill the lost running 
time for September. Until the import li- 
cense order was put into effect, Brazil 
was one of the major outlets for south- 
western 72% extraction flour and now that 
market has become quiet. 

Domestic bakers have shown fair _in- 
terest in purchasing small amounts of flour 
this week, but the volume failed to ad- 
vance beyond 50% of capacity any day 
this week. Buyers, in comparing winter 
wheat flour prices with spring wheat quota- 
tions, note declines in the Northwest and 
advances in the Southwest. It is reported 
that only about 10¢ sack difference exists 
between the two markets. But it can be 
explained that millfeed values are lower 
in the Southwest while cash wheat values 
are on a steady advance. In the spring 
wheat area new wheat is beginning to move 
to market in greater volume, tending to 
soften the market. 

Family bookings showed scattered im- 
provement this week, but sales were not 
large and continued to be limited to nearby 
shipment. Family grades were quoted un- 
changed to 10¢ sack lower this week. Mean- 
while southwestern bakery flours advanced 
about 10¢ sack, and clears remained in 
strong demand at unchanged prices. 

Operations continued at greater than 
capacity in the Southwest. Kansas City 
mills ground 104% of capacity compared 
with 103% the previous week and 108% 
a year ago. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, cottons, 
Aug. 14: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.30@5.40, standard patent $5.20@5.30, 
straight $5.15@5.25; established brands of 
family flour $5.75@6.40, first clears $4.70@ 
4.75, second clears $4.55@4.60, 1% ash clears 
or higher $4.45@4.50; soft wheat short 
patent $6.20@6.50, straight $5.25@5.35, cake 
flour $6.10@6.40. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, five fair, nine quiet, six slow, one 
dull, 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past 
week averaged 48%. This compares with 
60% a year ago. There were some South 
American and Italian exports reported. Of 
the domestic sales bakers took 86% and 
family buyers 14%. Operations averaged 
83%, compared with 87% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 10¢ higher. Quotations, 
delivered in 100-lb. cottons, Aug. 14: car- 
lots, family short patent $5.75@6.50, stand- 
ard patent $5.50@6.30; bakery, unenriched 
short patent $5.23@5.50, standard patent 
$5.18 @5.45, straight grade $5.13@5.40; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Denver: The market showed little activity 
last week and a mild rise in one category. 
Bakers flour rose a dime in price. Demand 
is off to some extent, and supply is fully 
adequate for needs. Quotations Aug. 14: 
bakers $5.60, family $6. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one half 
days last week. Domestic sales declined, 
to average 35%, compared with 80% the 
preceding week. Shipping directions ranged 
from fair to heavy. Prices on family flour 
were unchanged to 10¢ sack higher and on 
bakers short patent, unchanged to 8@10¢ 
sack higher compared with previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour buying contracted 
somewhat last week for mills of this area. 
A flurry of export buying helped boost the 
volume, but most bookings were small to 
medium, Export interest centered on Sep- 
tember delivery, but no few were seeking 
flour for August shipment. Large bakers 
showed interest, but were more than a 
pace behind the market in their offers. 
A sharp pick-up in family trade interest 
brought numerous small bookings. Direc- 
tions were satisfactory and operations were 
on a six-day basis. Prices were 5@10¢ 
sack up compared with the preceding week, 
despite feed strength. Futures were higher 
and Hutchinson cash premiums were up 
even more. 


Salina: Flour business the past week has 
been very slow with prices unchanged to 


5¢ sack higher. 
good. 

Texas: Demand last week was fair; sales 
were made to family, bakery and some ex- 
port buyers and in most cases totaled 40 
to 50% of capacity. Some units which took 
little business except on family, did corre- 
spondingly less business than the above 
estimate. Operations continue at maximum 
capacity. Prices on family flour and nom- 
inal prices on clears, which are almost 
unobtainable, were about unchanged, but 
bakery flour was fully 10¢ sack up. 

Quotations Aug. 14, 100’s, cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.50, high 
patent $5.90@6.20; standard bakers, plain 
$5.60@5.80; clears, plain, nominal $5.10@ 
5.25, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: While a limited number of 
spring wheat mills booked a sizable block 
of high gluten flour business in eastern 
markets on a sharply reduced price basis, 
which ran the total business for the area 
up to a large total, the rank and file of 
mills report trade of modest proportions 
last week. The price cutting was started by 
one mill and was met by at least two oth- 
ers, but the majority of plants declined 
to meet the competitive price, which they 
considered profitless. The bargain price was 
in effect only a short time, but it was 
rumored in trade circles that it netted 
sales of a quarter million sacks or more. 

The general structure of spring wheat 
flour prices now is more favorable than 
for many months, due to readjustments 
in spring wheat premiums as the new crop 
movement expands. This has brought in 
some business with bakers, but there still 
is a large segment of these buyers which 
remains bearish and hopes for further 
reductions in wheat prices as the peak 
of the movement occurs within the next 
two weeks. The business booked included 
a fairly good volume of 5,000-sack orders, 
a few 10,000 and scattered larger lots, 
with, of course, a fairly good run of sin- 
gle car orders. Shipments extended over 
120 days. 

The PMA bought 380,200 sacks of 80% 
extraction spring wheat flour on an ex- 
clusively spring wheat mill request. The 
top price paid was $5.47 Gulf, for shipment 
by Sept. 15. This afforded some running 
time for successful bidders, but a number 
of plants were unable to meet such a 
price. Spring wheat mills bid on the Italian 
80% extraction business, but were unable 
to meet the reported price of $5.12 which 
that nation paid, basis Gulf. 

Family flour trade remains quiet, with 
buyers marking time until later in the 
summer. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 130% of capacity, against 
163% the previous week and 112.3% a 
year ago. Shipments by mills last week 
represented 93% of capacity, against 71% 
a year ago. The recent margin of sales 
over shipments has built unfilled order 
balances of spring wheat mills up con- 
siderably in recent weeks, but they still 
are lower than at this time a year ago. 

Mills in Minneapolis ran at 68% of ca- 
pacity last week, against 71% the pre- 
vious week and 86% a year ago. For the 
Northwest, the operating rate was 69% 
last week, against 70% a week previous 
and 91% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 16: standard patent $5.65 
@5.85, short patent $5.75@5.95, high gluten 


Shipping directions are 


$6.15@6.30, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.45, first clear $5.40@ 
5.80, second clear $4.40@5, whole wheat 


$5.50@5.70 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
papers, 13@15¢ less. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was steady with no 
important change from last week. Mills 
operated five days. Shipping directions are 
satisfactory. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Business in flour has fallen off 
again. Prices on bread flours were ad- 
vanced last week from 7@30¢, and this 
did not encourage bakers to enter the 
market. However, a fair amount of business 
was reported. Sales were spotty, but the 
usual steady buying of one and two cars 
was evident, and there also was an occa- 
sional larger booking for 90- to 120-day 
delivery. Inquiries are numerous and many 
bakers are interested in further purchases, 
but their ideas as to prices do not meet 
favor with mills, who do not seem so 
anxious to push sales. Directions continue 
good. Family flour continues quiet. No large 
sales are being made, and only a few 
small orders are being made. Deliveries are 
fair. 

Quotations Aug. 14: spring top patent 
$5.70@6, standard patent $5.60@5.85, first 
clear $5.30@5.70; family flour $6.85; hard 
winter short patent $5.37@5.63, 95% patent 
$5.27@5.53, first clear $5.13; soft winter 
short patent §$6.12@6.75, standard patent 
$5.10@6.15, first clear $5.55. 


St. Louis: Reports from the local mills 
are much about the same as of the past 
few weeks. Very little booking is being 
done by the bakery or family trade. Large 
contracts are few and far between. Con- 
tracts consist of nearby delivery to 120 
days. Flour buyers generally are marking 
time awaiting lower levels. Clears are in 
good demani by exporters and the bakery 
trade, but the supply is scarce, consequent- 
ly prices continue firm to higher. Jobbers 
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report practically no change. Buyers are 
awaiting lower price levels. Specifications 
are slow. Prices for hard and soft patents 
are 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower. Clears are steady 
to 5¢ up. Spring wheat patents are un- 
changed and spring clears are steady to 
5¢ up. 

Central states mills report buyers are 
going slowly. Bookings are for present 
wants only as they are looking for lower 
prices. Specifications are improved. Flour 
prices are about steady. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Aug. 14, in 100- 
lb. cottons: family flour, top soft patent 
$6.25, ordinary $5.25; top hard $6.55, ordi- 
nary $5.40; bakery flour, cake $6.20, pastry 
$5.10, soft straight $5.20, soft clear $5; hard 
winter short patent $5.45, standard patent 
$5.35, clear $5.15; spring wheat short patent 
$5.75, standard $5.65, clear $5.55, low pro- 
tein $4.95. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are taking on future 
commitments very carefully, but enough to 
show a marked pickup in sales over a month 
ago. Some large buyers bought up to 60 
to 90 days and the smaller ones usually 
from 30 to 60 days. With the peak of the 
southwestern crop over and premiums down 
on springs, there does not, in the view of 
some buyers, seem as if they can look 
forward to much in the way of lower 
prices in future developments. However, a 
good many buyers seem content to await 
the movement of the spring wheat crop. 
The government crop report surprised some 
observers in strengthening the market. Ex- 
port sales continue good. 

Quotations Aug. 14, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.10@7.15, high gluten $6.35@6.45, 
standard $5.80@5.90, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.90@6, first clear 
$5.25@5.35; soft winter short patent $5.50 
@5.60, straight $5.30@5.40, first clear $4.85 
@4.95. 

New York: Flour sales in general cen- 
tered on steady single car lots, chiefly 
of hand-to-mouth variety, which, in the 
aggregate, produced a fair volume. Springs 
were the chief sellers, although buyers be- 
lieved the average range would be reduced 
when the crop moves actively, but when 
flours from both belts are fairly closely 
priced, the advantage in this market is 
usually with northwestern grades. A break 
in the price of new spring high glutens 
Aug. 13 brought active to light buying at 
a reported price of $6.10. The majority 
of mills did not meet this figure, however, 
and it was believed to have been in effect 
for only a limited period. Standard patents 
did not follow proportionately, nor did 
clears, which continued scarce. 

With the exception of the brief flurry 
of low high gluten figures, prices closed 
the week 10@15¢ over the preceding week. 

Quotations Aug. 14: spring family flour 
$7.20, high glutens $6.45@6.70, standard 
patents $5.85@6.10, clears $5.70@5.90; 
southwestern short patents $5.96@6.10, 
standard patents $5.75@5.95; high ratio 
cakes $6.25@6.80, eastern soft winter 
straights $5.40@5.80. 

Boston: The Boston flour market pre- 
sented a fairly stable appearance last week 
and prices were generally unchanged. Trad- 
ing was fairly brisk as buyers took the 
position that the market was probably at 
or near bottom. Sellers, however, attributed 
the buying to depleted inventories as they 
reported most of the purchases were for 
immediate delivery and that very little 
forward business was consummated. 

The smaller bakers appeared a little more 
active, but at the same time much of 
their activity was in the inquiry stage. 

Quotations Aug. 14: spring short patents 
$5.85@6.05, standards $5.75@5.95, high glu- 
ten $6.40@6.60, first clears $5.75@5.90, hard 
winter short patents $5.75@5.90, standards 
$5.60@5.75, Pacific soft wheat $6.42@6.67, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.30@5.70, 
high ratio $6.50@6.85, family $7.20. 


Philadelphia: The general demeanor of 
the local flour market would seem to indi- 
cate that the vacation season is in full 
sway in the bakery industry, but some 
in the trade are of the opinion that dull- 
ness is more pronounced than at any time 
in their experience. 

They say the normal slackening of de- 
mand at this period of the year is being 
accentuated by the indecision on the part 
of buyers regarding the future course of 
prices and sentiment predominates that a 
sizable downward adjustment is in the 
offing. 

This widespread belief in the probabil- 
ity of obtaining flour later at more at- 
tractive levels has had the effect of in- 
creasing the waiting attitude and a canvass 
of the trade reveals very little of the 
principal bread commodity is changing 
hands these days, with orders restricted 
to sufficient amounts for immediate needs. 

The lack of resolution on the part of 
consumers is further reflected in the be- 
havior of quotations which are now ex- 
hibiting an irregular undertone. Variations 
from a week ago in the general list range 
from 15¢ lower to 20¢ higher, but plus 
signs are in the majority, with spring 
high gluten and family flour giving ground. 

Leading to the conclusion that flour will 
cost less in the near future is the ex- 
pectation that pressure resulting from heavy 
offerings of new spring wheat will force 
a downward adjustment in the cash grain 
quotation. Another recent bearish factor 
was the government crop report showing 
the wheat yield to be the second largest 
on record. 

The number of people who havé left the 
city on annual vacations has reduced bak- 
ery sales volume further and a number 
of establishments are making it’ the occa- 
sion for sending their own employees on 
summer holidays. There are also quite a 
few which have closed their doors to allow 
for painting and modernization programs. 

Export business locally is completely in 
the doldrums and virtually no flour has left 
the local port in the past week. Even 
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the volume of relief packages has dropped 
considerably. 

Quotations Aug. 14: spring family $7@ 
7.25, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short patent 
$6@6.10, standard $5.90@6, first clear $5.80 
@5.90; hard winter short $5.90@6.05, stand- 
ard $5.80@5.90; soft winter $4.75@5.25. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales in the Tri-State 
area dropped off the past week from the 
recent high marks. This was expected, how- 
ever, aS many large baking firms recently 
bought liberally and filled the majority 
of their flour needs on long-time commit- 
ments. Also many smaller baking firms 
and retail bakers came into the market 
covering immediate needs and making coin- 
mitments for flour on a 60- to 90-day 
basis. Among the mill representatives of 
the district the flour sales the past week 
are considered satisfactory when all fac- 
tors are considered. Family flour sales are 
described aiso as fairly good. The search 
for bargain flour prices continues, with any 
of these offerings finding ready takers, 
However, flour prices stiffened and bargain 
offerings are now rare. Demand for soft 
wheat flour, including pastry flour, was at 
a very low point the entire past week. 
Kansas hard wheat patent sales dropped 
off considerably. Spring wheat prices the 
early part of the week merited consid- 
eration and some buying of spring wheat 
patents are reported. The raise in flour 
prices the latter part of the week caus.d 
the buying to fall to a low point. 

Many retail bakeries are now closed 
the annual holidays of the entire per- 
sonnel, a practice inaugurated during w: 
which still is viewed as the most prac- 
tical method of gaining a rest period 
the bakery owners and their workers. News- 
paper reports of the unusually heavy wheat 
harvest naturally create a little doubt as 
to the continuation of high flour prices, but 
the prevailing opinion among large and 
small bakery owners is that flour prices 
will continue to firm because of the large 
world demand for wheat and flour. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Aug. 14 
100-lb. cottons: hard winter bakers stan.l- 
ard patent $5.50@5.53, medium patent $5.55 
@5.58, short patent $5.63@5.65, spring wheat 
patent $5.82@6.30, medium patent $5.8 
6.35, short patent $5.92@6.40; high glut 
$6.55@6.75; clears $5.72@5.86, family flo 
advertised brands $6.71@7.11, other bra: 
$6.25@6.75; pastry and cake flours $5 
@6.30. 
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THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour inquiries have in- 
creased somewhat, although actual boo 
ings are for considerably lesser amoun's 
apparently the result of the difference }t 
tween the price ideas of buyers and se 
ers. There is still considerable resistan 
to the advanced prices and while son« 
amounts are booked for 120-day deliver 
orders are mostly very small. Most streng 
is being exhibited in hard winters, this 
type meeting with the best demand, pri- 
marily from the bakihg and jobbing trades. 
The easing of prices on northern sprinzes 
brought out some further sales, in most 
cases through September. However, buyers 
lost interest when these prices strengthened. 
Apparently the wide publicity given to the 
proportions of the grain crop is having a 
decidedly bearish effect on buyers and 

t 
1 


@ 


they are exercising extreme caution in pi 
chasing. Central states and Pacific Co 
soft winters remain slow with only lim 
ited amounts of the former being work 
and that principally to cracker and cookie 
bakers. The price differential on Paciiic 
Coast flours remains a distinct handicap 
to sales. Export inquiries continue quite 
heavy from both European and_ South 
American countries. Italy and Holland 
inquiring against quotas with Portusal 
submitting inquiries. Some difficulty is }e- 
ing experienced on account of the new 
Brazilian regulations, with a resulting cur- 
tailment of sales, 

Quotations Aug. 14, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.50@5.70, stand- 
ard $5.25 @5.45, first clear $4.85@5.15; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6@6.20, stand- 
ard $5.85@6, first clear $5.50@5.65, hich 
gluten $6.30@6.50; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@5.75, straight $5@5.25, first clear 
$4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.90@6.25; Ia- 
cific Coast cake $6.95@7.15, pastry $6.05@ 
6.15. All barge shipments from Minneapo!is 
approximately 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: Trading is of fair volume, but 
is scattered. Buyers not already covered 
seem reluctant to make commitments to 
far in advance. Many still feel that market 
conditions are not right for purchasi¢ 
for long-time requirements, while some «re 
buying to supplement past bookings. 

Sales to bakers were 4a little better thin 
the previous week, although not too ge.- 
eral and of no great quantity. Scatter :d 
cars went here and there and some bak: rs 
booked to cover 90- to 120-day nee's 
Some spring wheat buyers are coveri gs 
fairly well. Reports of numerous mi'ls 
quoting under market values continue ‘o 
filter in. Shipping directions from bak«rs 
improved and were generally pretty good. 

Family flour sales remained on a slow 
and hand-to-mouth basis. Wholesalers w'i0 
have not booked cling to the opinion that 
it will be better to wait and buy on tie 
market to meet outgo. They are not coin- 
plaining of business and are described 45 
holding their own through the usua 
slower summer movement of family flo 
Specifications are quiet to fair with t 
majority having a car moving with res 
larity. 

Blenders continue to coast on booking 
Placed several week ago when they p 
chased fairly freely due to having allowed 
supplies to reach a low point. Shipp 
instructions from them are pretty good. 

Prices, with the exception of cake ad 
pastry flour which declined 15¢, were prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous werk. 

Quotations Aug. 14: spring high glut 
$6.35@6.60, standard patent $6.05@6.°0, 
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short patent $6.15@6.40, first clear $6.10 
@6.30; hard winter standard patent $5.60 
@5.85, short patent $5.70@5.95, first clear 
$4.75 @5.50; hard winter family flour $5.90 


@7.20; soft wheat family $6.30@7.40; soft 
wheat first clear $4.30@4.50; pastry flour 
$5.50@5.60; cake flour $6.35@6.50; self- 


rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour*market was dull, with 
domestic buyers having again withdrawn 
in the face of the crop report that came 
out earlier in the week. All mills are 
pressing export business and this class of 
trade, particularly to the Philippines, is 
reported to be very satisfactory. Millers 
feel that the government’s export pro- 
gram under ERP will enable them to keep 
running at close to full capacity for some 
time. When questioned about his milling 
prospects for the next 30 days, one miller 
commented that he ‘‘would not have to shut 
down for overhaul or fumigation for at 
least 30 days,” and smiled broadly as he 
made the statement. Family patent $7, blue- 
stem $6.22, bakery $6.36, pastry $5.77. 


Los Angeles: The bakery flour business 
has been slow with the exception of some 


activity at the end of last week, when 
the market steadied. This brought some size- 
able bookings from larger operators, but 
the were few in number. However, most 
sales have been for 30-day delivery. There 
seemed to be greater interest among larg- 
er bakeries, but smaller operators still 
hold the belief they should wait for lower 
prices. Volume of sales of family flour re- 
main good. Here, too, interest is greatest 
among large and chain groceries with 


smaller operators inclined toward the be- 
lief prices will be lower. 


Quotations Aug. 14: high gluten $7.12@ 
7.1 bluestem $6.66@7.16, clear $5.67@ 
6.5 whole wheat $6.32@6.40, cake $7.43 
@775, cake and pastry $6.02@6.28, bakery 
$6.65 @6.98. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills may 
now offer Class 2 flour for shipment by 
December 31. It will take some time to 
get bookings straightened out and, in the 
meantime, there is not much flour being 
worked. Allotments to Britain for August- 


September were small and mills have very 
litt other business on hand. Domestic 
requirements continue at good level. 


Quotations Aug. 14: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $8.45 bbi., seconds $7.95, 
bakers $7.85, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U. K., government regulation 
flour $13.82 per 280-lb. for shipment to 
end of September, Halifax or St. John. 


Domestic winter wheat flour prices have 
jumped considerably. Bakers and retailers 


are taking only sufficient to keep them- 
selves going from day to day. 

Quotations Aug. 14: domestic $11.60@ 
11.80 bbl, f.0.b. bakery. Export $6.40@ 
6.50 per 100 lb. in cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 


Winter wheat is moving in good quan- 


tities, which has had the effect of. forcing 
the price down somewhat from the high 
level of a week ago. 

Quotations Aug. 14: domestic $2.05@2.10 
bu., f.o.b. shipping points.in Ontario. Ex- 
port $2.15@2.20 bu. track, shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export business worked in Ca- 
nadian flour to Class 2 destinations last 
week reached the largest total for some 
considerable time, while new business with 


the U.K. was down to a minimum. Sales 
to all Class 2 destinations, including a 
large number of countries, amounted to 
614,165 bbl., while sales to the U.K. totaled 


1,000 bbl. Domestic trade is on a fair scale. 


Supplies are moderate. The movement of 
new crop wheat to mills will get under 
way on a good scale in a few weeks. 


Quotations Aug. 14: top patent springs 


for delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary $9.05 cot- 
tons, second’ patents $8.55, second patents 


to bakers $8.05, 


Vancouver: The announcement made Aug. 
$ by the Canadian Wheat Board to the 
effect that restrictions had been removed 


for the export of Canadian flour until 
December in contrast to the allocation of 
Class 2 wheat to millers prevailing last 
Spring, made flour exporters here jubilant 
with visions of big overseas markets. 

The end of the first week found these 
exporters’ ideas sadly dampened. By that 


time replies had come back to their cabled 
offers and in the majority of cases buyers 
simply were not interested at present prices. 

Some business was done to the Philip- 


Pines, estimated around 2,500 tons, and 
Small lots were worked to Hong Kong 
and also the Middle East, but the total 


volume was very disappointing. Hong Kong 
business must be done in sterling converted 
to Canadian funds, but no other China 
business can be done except through the 
Sovernment purchasing agency which ap- 
Parently is not buying at present. 

The Middle East business, mainly to Italy, 


Was only limited while important business 
expected from South America, proved al- 
Most negligible. It seems that Brazil, one 


of the main buyers, has issued restrictions 
on import licenses whereby only flour mills 
fan bring in flour and the usual importers 
are shut out for the time being. 

The replies to cgiles indicated that buy- 
ers generally are showing resistance to cur- 
rent prices. Canadian hard wheat flours are 
understood to be about 40¢ sack over U.S. 
Soft wheat grinds and apparently buyers 


are waiting to see the trend in world prices 
before Stocking up. There is also the ques- 
tion of financial credits to consider in many 
of the buying countries. 

Domestic flour demand remains quiet fol- 
lowing the recent buying flurry. Stocks are 
down in dealers’ warehouses here at pres- 


ent, but can be quickly rep 
demand arrives. 

Prices are still fluctuating 
of the mills holding to their 
of 20¢ on 
50¢- on pastry flour. 


laced as the 


with several 
recent boost 


bakers patents for carlots and 
Car cash quotations 
as of Aug. 14 for 98’s cottons: 


first patents 


$9.65@9.95; bakers patents $8.65@8.85. Cake 


and pastry flour to the trade 


ranges from 


$9.95@10.35 with some Ontario flour again 


available. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in 
inspection division as 


Fort William, 
omitted): 


Ont., 


Wheat Durum 


Fort William and 


reported by 
Board of Grain Commissioners 
Aug. 5, 


the western 
the 
for Canada, 
1948 (000’s 


Oats Barley 











Port Arthur 5,710 747 «#2,165 3,621 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 1,395 221 121 
eo | 1,151 1 - 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
WNOUD 60s andes 112 2 81 323 
NE bi» 4:60 % 8,367 749 2,467 4,064 
weer O88 .ias 9,891 701 3,149 1,818 
Receipts during week ending Aug. 5: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,359 99 359 366 
Pacific seaboard. 280 21 11 
Churchill] ........ 289 on Pan 
Other terminals* 15 
WOORIS \6 cig ec oess 1,942 99 380 378 
Shipments during week ending Aug. 5: 
Ft. William-Pt.. Arthur— 
ie RTT 3,122 117 590 1,047 
BEE Gils + Ste ov 10 2 243 106 
Milled or 
processed ... 10 28 12 
Pacific seaboard— 
ase 224 és oe 
a ea. §2. 42 2 
Other terminals* 44 11 56 
Totals .....063 3,461 119 916 1,223 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Aug. 5, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,077 70 232 217 
Pacific seaboard. 172 ob 12 2 
Churehill ....... 289 P 
Other terminals* 15 va 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Aug. 5, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,990 67 310 845 
Pacific seaboard. 254 w4 42 2 
Churchill ....... -_ os ee 
Other terminals* 15 5 38 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 


minals, western division. 





Millfeed Recéipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of. millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers. for the 





week ending July 31, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis wee «+» 44,100 ‘15,330 
Kansas City 1,860 2,700 5,940 8,490 
Milwaukee .... 90 30 3,770 5,280 
Week ending Aug. 7: 
Minneapolis ver --- 10,170 12,610 
Kansas City 2,460 3,270 6,390 7,890 
Milwaukee .... 60 30 2,880 5,790 
Week ending Aug. 14: 
Minneapolis ‘ er --» 10,300. 12,630 
Kansas City .. 2,730 3,930 6,840 8,730 
Milwaukee .... 60 ‘ 3,780 5,550 
United States Grain. Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain 


in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8S. 
at the close of. the week ending Aug. 7, 


1948, and Aug. 9, 1947, as 


reported to 


the Grain Branch of the Production ‘and 


Marketing Administration of 
partment of Agriculture 
omitted): 


7-American— 
Aug. Aug. 
9, 

1948 1947 
Wheat ...... 184,420 135,678 
OEE svereses 1,629 9,614 
rer 8,042 7,374 
BED wisacuves 1,109 663 
Dariey «-...2. 7,467 6,311 
Flaxseed .... 924 26 
Soybeans 829 468 


the U. 8. De- 


in bushels .(000’s 


Canadian 
-—in bond—. 
Aug. Aug. 

’ 9, 
1948 1947 

35 87 

877 "18 

23 


229 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Aug. 7 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 110,000 (none) bu,; 


corn, 206,000- (300,000); ryé, 


13,000 (none). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship t 


and Stock 





Receipts, 
seed at principal primary p 
week ending July 31, in thou 


Receipts Shipments 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis. 1,384 22 196 
Duluth ..... 50 

Week ending Aug. 7 
Minneapolis.. 444 14 39 
Duluth ..... 80 25 89 

Week ending Aug. 14: 
Minnéapolis.. 865 109 26 
Duluth 39 2 125 


shipments and stocks of flax- 


oints for the 


sand bushels: 
Stocks 

1948 1947 

32 636 296 

1 225 s 

3 638 242 
46 216 

36 706 166 

129 87 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed-to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in 
comparative figures for the pr 


July July 
24 31 
Four mills 19,915 23,151 


*Three mills. 


sacks, with 
evious weeks: 


Aug. Aug. 
7 14 
22,097 *20,154 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


family 
top patent 

high gluten 
short 


family 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


bulk 


Seattle 
Family patent ..... $...@7.00 
po eee ---@6.22 
Bakery grades ..... .. @6.36 
PONE. £40 cme ce weve -@5.77 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 

- $...@6.85 $...@6.45 $...@... $...@... $7.10@7.15 
5.70@6.00 ...@... -@ oc & oT 666 
. --e@... 6.156@6.30 @ ~ re 6.35 @6.45 
;. ---@... 5.75@6.95 @ y LS EES ORTE! 
‘ 5.60@5.85 5.65@5.85 ours -.-@5.65 5.80@5.90 
é 5.30@5.70 5.40@5.80 ...@... --@5.55 5.50@5.55 
é ee. See -@. 5.75 @6.40 @6.55 ...@... 
‘ 5.37@5.63 ~ = 5.30@5.40 See xa ee wee 
is 5.27@5.53 -@. 5.20@5.30 -@5.35 5.90@6.00 
‘ +. -@5.13 -@ 4.70@4.75 @5.15 5.25@5.35 
. a Ve --@ ery ee --@6.2 et Pee 
es 6.12@6.75 -@ 6.20@6.50 -@. 5.50@5.60 
4 5.10@6.15 ry, er es, ee &D wee otae es 
‘ ere ee ---@... 5.25@5.35 --@5.20 5.30@5.40 
: ooo @ES6 ..c@ cr. ae ee --@5.00 4.85@4.95 
‘ 4.80@5.15 ...@4.70 ...@... --@5.40 ...@5.60 
‘ 3.55@4.35 .:.@4.10 ...@... --@3.40 ...@3.85 
, 5.55@5.60 ...@5.45 ...@ ---@6.00 ...@5.81 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 

. $...@7.20 $7.00@7.25 $...@... $6.71@7.11 $...@... 
, 6.45@6.70 6.40@6.50 6.40@6.60 6.55@6.75 6.35@6.60 
3 .--@... 6.00@6.10 5.85@6.05 5.92@6.40 6.15@6.40 
P 5.85@6.10 5.90@6.00 5.75@5.95 5.82@6.30 6.05@6.30 
‘ 5.70@5.90 5.80@5.90 5.75@5.90 5.72@5.86 6.10@6.30 
; ee ae Te ee eee ---@... 5.90@7.20 
‘ 5.90@6.10 5.90@6.05 5.75@5.90 5.63@5.65 5.70@5.95 
; 5.75@5.95 5.80@5.90 5.60@5.75 5.50@5.5 5.60 @5.85 
; ob ees -@ : occ @iees ++-@... 4.75@5.50 
‘ ee. PAP a. See -+.@7.20 oe es 6.30@7.40 
: 5.40@5.80 -+-@... 5.30@5.70 oe tee ee. eer 
F FO ES) Oe “ORs Cee 
, 4.85@5.10 5.00@5.10 ...@... 5.10@5.20 ...@6.05 
: eee e's6 rr ar -@... 4.20@4.40 «+» @4.05 
5.89@5.94 o@ vis -@ Pe s@ ues 
Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
a See Spring top patent... $...@8.45 $...@9.05 
6.66@7.1 Spring second patent{ -@7.95 .-@8.55 
6.68 @6.98 Spring first clear{ re. eee 
6.02 @6.28 Spring exports§ . one SEGe. cc ee acs 

Ontario soft winterst 6.40@6.50 ...@. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis 
Fie @ 
43.50@44.00 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... $....@.... $45.00@45.50 re See 
Hard winter bran .. ee wer wer. mark 40.50 @41.00 
Soft winter bran ... wor ere a, ee eek we 
Standard midds.* .. ae. whee «+++ @45.50 47.00 @48.00 
Flour midds.t ..... oveeW cove + +++ @56.50 006 eo eves 
Bee GE ci csieevn. 0606@ sees +. +-@63.00 a ene 

Buffalo Philadelphia Bosto 

Spring bran ...... $49.00@49.50 $55.00@56.00 $....@53.00 
Soft winter bran ... -@ oe 


Standard midds.* ... 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


50.00 @50. 


Toronto 
{ Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


50 + 58.00 
60.00@ 61.00 
65.00@ 66.00 


Spring bran 
$ 


eoee v 


@ .005 
@59.00 
DD cose 
73.00@74.00 


:- @56.00 
Pe 


..@71.50 
Shorts 
$....@58.25 
oe @52.25 


+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


once os 
47.50 @48.50 
@.. 


Pittsburgh 
$52.00@ 54.20 
eer! eee 
54.20 @54.50 
66.00 @ 66.20 
75.00 @75.20 
Middling: 


$....@60.25 
coco DH cece 


Fi. Worth 
aa. wee 
47.00@ 48.00 
° -@ 
Tre. Maer 
54.00 @56.00 
Atlanta 
ffre: Meee 
52.50@53.00 
ee. Sere 
57.00@58.00 
caed@ case 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 7, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





-—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats——. -—-Rye——, --Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
p SUT ee eee 5,235 3,693 5 426 5 17 11 37 51 64 
SS ee 93 12 a 32 oe oé o* ae oe oa 
PE. GET hoke dé cede e 2,736 1,711 1 197 236 170 2 6 68 88 
C0 Nee Pee 747 384 es oe Pe oe ea . oe és 
SE 9.5. duns a.5-s ps0 7,855 6,057 573 3,090 4,489 2,259 97 29 394 231 
ee eee 3,654 1,649 73 a 239 441 es 9 267 219 
BN. cScnhinn vst ‘ oe we os ~ + 2% 229 ee 
. *} eer 13,059 12,245 64 62 189 842 10 25 22 
er ee 3,194 1,773 ee ee ua 15 +: 51 
eae 137827 1,640 ae oe ee ea 7 aa eve 
Indianapolis ......... 2,096 1,800 169 631 327 112 30 81 es is 
Pee GE swececves 40,103 31,334 36 289 33 567 128 3 85 180 
Milwaukee 1,071 1,086 ee 272 144 59 os 2 1,415 1,606 
Minneapolis ......... 716 546 37 554 575 259 447 166 2,782 1,449 
ae. | ee 1,498 406 1 111 17 65 eo es es os 
ET s6ésecssoas 388 12 2 19 ee 7 oe ee 1 1 
co Prerrrrer rrr 17,705 7,438 87 1,035 160 191 71 17 85 46 
EE 46 Woe) 6.0.0:0-0.6 6:0 6 62 rr 110 721 172 21 ee ee 40 40 
Philadelphia ......... 3,369 2,656 6 186 5 26 78 2 184 19 
RG GHEE 68 Fea cpeude 46 182 61 162 225 71 7 7 123 16 
Je aS 6,999 4,791 214 772 240 1,009 4 5 18 79 
is MEE © 60.06 0:08 Hees 11,288 6,355 71 306 265 442 23 3 s 6 
EE Fs 0 4s.4 69:00 wee 8,978 8,672 o° 2° ° 7 es o* 1 
MT a oie os’ ba de 0 bes 438 200 F mh 
«Sy erere rere x 403 378 ° ° 
MOCEEE cvcwsvercss 146,030 105,022 1,494 8,769 7,321 6,877 915 399 5,598 4,072 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING 





PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
-~Minneapolis— -——Chicago———_ -— Kansas City——. 
Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May 
‘See eee 218% 220% 222 224% 220 207% 217% 219% 214% 
et. Ara 218% 220% 222% 225% 222% ##209% 215% 218% 212% 
SSE SB weccdh eee ee 219% 221 223 226% 222 210 216% 218% 214% 
re re rte 220% 222% 224% 227 222% 209% 216% 219% 214% 
Sk errs 220% 222% 224% 227% #222 209% 218% 220% 214% 
MIE BGs sc csc ce. 223 224% 224% 227% 222% 209% 218% 220% 214% 
-7-CORN~ - - RYE Se OATS ~ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipe Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Dec. May Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec, Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 9 .. 161% 145% 169 169% 167% 164% 157% 159% 712% 75% 66% 69% 
Aug. 10 159% 144% 167% 168% 163% 161% 155% 158 72% 74% 66% 68% 
Aug. 11 162 145% 169% 170 165% 163 158 160 712% 75% 67 69% 
Aug. 12 164% 146% 173% 174 169% 167% 160% 162% 74% 77% 68% 71% 
Aug. 13 165% 144% 176 176% 172 169 163% 165% 74 76% 68% 70% 
Aug. 14. 168% 144% 177% 178 171% 168% 165% 167 73% 76% 68% 70% 



































WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v 


v 
HELP WANTED 
Lecnenesneanenne v 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 600-CWT. ‘SOFT 
wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 








WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER 
in hard wheat mill—Northwest or South- 
west location. Available at once. Address 
9516 The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 

















CEREAL CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN 
hard and soft wheat flours; also with 
knowledge of dry mixes and manufacture, 
desires position with concern needing per- 
son with above experience. References. 
Address 9533, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 
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Lower Absorption Only Change Noted 
on New Crop of Kansas Bread Flours 


SALINA, KANSAS—Bakers will 
find “little or no change” necessary 
when changing from old to new crop 
flour milled from Kansas hard winter 
wheat, W. L. Heald, manager of the 
production control department of 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., said in the cur- 
rent issue of Shellabarger’s Bakers’ 
Service Bulletin. 


Mr. Heald said that about the only 
change necessary with the new crop 
flour is a lowering of the absorption 
from 1% to 2%. He added that this 
is noted each year with new crop 
flour. He ‘said that 58% absorption 
produces an easily worked stiff 
sponge. 

In commenting on sponge time, the 
chemist said that the new crop flour 
seems to have a rather mellow glu- 
ten. About 4 to 4% hours sponge 
time with 2% yeast food seems to 
work satisfactorily. Larger percent- 
ages of yeast will cut the sponge 
time if a shorter time is desired, he 
said. 

Mixing Time Same 

Mixing time is about the same as 
last year’s crop. The mixing tolerance 
is very good and Mr. Heald said that 
little trouble should be experienced in 
developing the dough to produce good 
bread. 

“The clean-up in the mixer is a 
good point to watch, and any baker 
will do well to check this point occa- 
sionally,” he cautioned. 

The ash content of the new wheat 
flours is as low or slightly lower than 
last year’s crop and the chemist said 
that the mills should be able to main- 
tain various grades with little or no 
difficulty. 

Flour protein as a whole for the 
Southwestern crop will average 
slightly higher than last year. Mr. 
Heald said that there is “no signifi- 
cant amount of high protein available 
to justify higher protein standards 
this year.” 


Regarding oxidizing agents, the 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 
FOR SALE—NO. 2 BARTLETT & SNOW 
grain pearling machine—practically new. 
Price Larrowe Mills, Inc., 


reasonable. 
Cohocton, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—A-B-C SPECIAL AUTOMATIC 

top and bottom. case sealer and 10-ft. 





compression unit. In use one year; A-1 
condition. Additional specifications upon 
request. Address 9574, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLS FOR SALE 


v 

FOR SALE—000-CWT. FLOUR MILL IN 
excellent running condition. Located at 
Elkhorn, Neb. of Union Pa- 
cific R.R. Plant equipped for the manu- 
facture of both plain and self-rising flour. 
F.M. Diesel power in fine condition. Im- 
mediate possession. Priced reasonable. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Elkhorn, Neb. 

















main line 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
hee io eam eer naman - 


FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATOR, LARGE 
warehouse, mixing plant, coal and wood 
yard. This is a money-maker. Reason for 
selling, *owner wants to retire. If inter- 
ested—write A. J. Peterson, Oconto Falls, 
Wis. 














HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








LIQUIDATION 


WAVERLY SUGAR 
COMPANY 


Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
Equipment 
With Modern 125,000 Bu. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR & 
MILLING DEPARTMENT 


Complete Chemical Laboratory 

42”, 36” and 32” Filter Presses 

Copper Calandria Pan, 1,200 sq. ft. 

Quadruple Effect Evaporator, 12,000 
sq. ft. heating surface. 

7,500 gal. Steel Closed Agitated Ket- 
tles, copper coils. 

Direct Motor Driven Pedelty Blowers. 

UNUSED Direct Motor Driven Gruen- 
dler No. 3 Ball Bearing Hammermill. 

Toledo Dial Scales, portable and floor 
type. 

International TD-9 Diesel Tractor. 

Double Shell Oil Fired. Rotary Drier, 
10’x57', complete with all accessories. 

Complete assortment unused stock 

room supplies, V-belts, leather belts, 

pulleys, valves, fittings, motors, tools, 

packing, filter cloths, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS — Scales, Sewing 
Machines, Welders, Motors, Tools, 
Office Equipment, etc. 


Send for descriptive circular listing 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 299, WAVERLY, IOWA 
Tel.—Waverly 750 














chemist said that this year’s flour 
seems to be “a little more tolerant 
to oxidizing agents in the form of 
bleach at the mill and the use of 
Arkady-type yeast foods in the bak- 
ery.” 

A smaller amount of diastatic sup- 
plements is required with the new 
crop flour, according to Mr. Heald. 


Less Proof Time 

Proof time for the new flour seems 
to be less, he said, adding that this 
year’s crop seems to be normal. 

In commenting on the 1948 Kan- 
sas crop, Mr. Heald pointed out that 
a considerable portion of it was ‘ex- 
posed to several rains before harvest- 
ing. 

“The only bad effect noted was 
that practically all of the wheat 
showed weathering,” he said. ‘‘So far 
as has been noted, there has been no 
effect on the wheat as far as bread 
baking quality is concerned. Weather- 
ing affects only the physical condi- 
tion of the wheat; if there is any 
chemical effect at all, it is for the 
best insofar as bread making is con- 
cerned,” - 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


80 ATTEND GOLF MEET 
OF N.Y. BAKERS’ CLUB 


NEW YORK—About 80 members 
and friends of the Bakers’ Club, Inc., 
attended the Aug. 10 golf tournament 
at the Hackensack Golf Club, Ora- 
dell, N.J., sponsored by Edward W. 
Schmitt, Corn Products Refining Co. 
Class A golf winners were John R. 
Sheehan, Sherman Paper Products 
Corp., and Roy R. Gockley, Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Assn. In 
class B, James M. Wilde, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Wilde Baking Co., Inc., 
and Jack Wheeler, Bakers Review, 
won first and second prizes. 

Milo B. Medlock, Jr., Armour & 
Co., was elected to membership in the 
business meeting after dinner, The 
Sept. 16 meeting will be held at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE PAPER USED IN 
PACKING BAKERY FLOUR 


NEW YORK—Nearly 60% of the 
bakery flour production of the U.S., 
according to the St. Regis Paper Co., 
is now being packed in multiwall pa- 
per bags. This constitutes a marked 
contrast with the 25% packed in pa- 
per in 1947 and the 10% in 1946, 

Currently, about 57% of the paper 
bags in which flour is being packed 
are valve bags, against 46% in 1947, 
and the ratio of valve bags is said 
to be steadily rising. 

There are today 172 St. Regis flour 
packers in use. Such equipment dur- 
ing 1947 packed bakery flour in 24 
million valve bags. At the present 
time, the capacity of the St. Regis 
flour packers, working eight hours 
300 days a year, is sufficient to pack 
90 million valve bags. 

















Cabinet Discord 


(Continued from page 9) 


House blasts that speculators were 
pushing wheat prices into unwar- 
rantedly high ground and a demand 
for punitive margin levels on fu- 
tures trading. 

It now appears that a repeat per- 
formance may be in the making and 
that the commodity markets will 
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again be subject to the same official 
uncertainty that characterized last 
year’s export program. 

Last year when Sen. John Sher- 
man Cooper (R., Ky.) held hear- 
ings on the extension of export con- 
trols, he told The Northwestern Mii!I- 
er that he opposed the division of 
responsibility over export control de- 
cisions between USDA and the De- 
partment of Commerce. Under the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1948 au- 
thority to allocate for export was 
placed in the Commerce Department 
but Secretary Harriman passed the 
authority over food allocations {o 
USDA. 


Opportunity for Confusion 


However, Sen. Cooper was dis- 
suaded by Senate leaders from pre: s- 
ing this point with the result th 
the opportunity for continued co»- 
fusion exists. 

Among other instances of conf: 
sion last week was the stateme 
of Secretary Sawyer that if whe 
was found to be in surplus sup; 
it could be removed from the Off 
of International Trade’s positive |. ; 
of export controls. 


In the third quarterly report on <c- 
tivities under the Second Decont:ol 
Act of 1948, which authorized expert 
allocation control power, Secretary 
Sawyer says in regard to grains, 
“grain exports have been limited to 
residual quantities available after co- 
mestic demands have been met.” 


on 


+t OS tert 





Storage Jam 





(Continued from page 9) 


improved conditions in Europe. La: k 
of dollars and other materials will 
force many countries to maintain 
grain controls and spend their moncy 
for other commodities. These intanci- 
ble factors will control the demand 
for U.S. grain, according to USD.- 
ECA policies, Argentine price poli- 
cies, the size of the Canadian crop 
and Russian export availability and 
desire to export. 

Finally the report concludes that 
the safest estimate at this time con- 
templates an export of 450 million 
bushels of wheat, 80 million bushels 
of corn and between 50-60 million 
bushels of other grains and grain 
products. 

The speeded-up export program >y 
the government has been cited as a 
means of relieving congestion of stor- 
age facilities in this country. Te 
magnitude of the problem may ‘ec 
seen from the USDA estimate that 
an additional 700 million bushels of 
grain storage space will be necessa y 
for corn alone if orderly marketi zg 
is to be assured, 


ECA to Get New Estimates 

Confirmation of a basic wheat ¢ «- 
port goal of 450 million bushels car .¢ 
from Dr, D. A. FitzGerald, ECA ot i- 
cial, who stated last week that te 
earlier estimates of the State Depa: ‘- 
ment for ECA countries had been i 1- 
creased from the figure submitted 0 
Congress by Paul G. Hoffman. Thc se 
figures represented a reduction fr« n 
the amounts asked by the particip 
irg nations. 

“Improved availabilities make te 
larger export program logical,” Ir. 
FitzGerald asserted. 

At present the ECA nations «:e 
preparing a new schedule of requi' ¢- 
ments which is expected to be svu)- 
mitted to ECA headquarters by Se 
1. When that report has been screen °d 
there may be a clearer indication of 
the amount of U.S. grain exports that 
will be needed. 


o> 
‘ 


oo 
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TT AO et cine 


HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT... 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 


selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 
Worth phone 3-3478. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Bew_Ley BUILDING, ForRT WorTH, TEXAS 











Old-fashioned in top quality ... Mod- 
ern in sales ability. That’s an ideal 
combination for a flour distributor. 
And that is the kind of partner you 
have when POLAR BEAR is work- 
ing for you. Fifty years of quality 
reputation proves the case. 


FOUNDED BY 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ° CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 







ALL 
“HASTINGS” Muse is on CABLE CODES 
Montreal pen USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, ’ Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














HMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA'S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS : 


SPRING WHEAT : WINTER WHEAT | 
FLOURS FLOURS 





Cream of the West Monarch 


Crescent 
Castle 





Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
























Aug 


} | 
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: ss Travellina eiiéimen 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 











silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever: your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwooDs 


Ro a * Ride yg ed ben Cc °o tto n a n d i as t eS ££ A G g& 


Clothing; Tents, Tar ~~ - and 
other canvas goods; oods 
Arctic Down Sleepin ni Robes an WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the ‘Ge eat Outdoors 





Montreal ¢ Toronte @ Ottawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Led. Rees uy 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” ” : 
James Mchardson & bons 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Sain lerchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 



































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


- 


THE DOMINION FLOUR -MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 



























IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 















Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - 
WINNIPEG 


SASKATOON 
- MONCTON 


EASTERN EXF RT FF ; MA NTREA . alas ee EXP RT FFICE VAN haa: 


+ TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL 
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Russian Grain 





(Continued from page 48) 


period but considerably smaller than 
during the peak inter-war years, 
1930-31 and 1931-32, when shipments 
exceeded .5 and 4 million tons, re- 
spectively, not to mention the decade 
prior to the first world war, when 
exports varied between 6 and 14.4 
million tons. The present Soviet export 
program, which extends beyond June, 
1948, is also considerably below the 
current export goals of the US., 
which are set for the year ending 
June 30, 1948, at over 12 million tons 
of bread grains and close to 2 million 
tons of coarse grains and miscellane- 
ous cereal products. 


Bilateral Agreements 


Export commitments have been 
made by the Soviet Union in the case 
of each country, separately, as a re- 
sult of bilateral agreements of the 
clearing or barter type. 

_ Grain commitments and shipments 
have been made both to the so-called 
satellite countries and to those out- 
side the Soviet sphere. Even within 
the Soviet sphere, one must dis- 
tinguish between such countries as 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Poland, on the 
one hand, and Czechoslovakia and 
Finland, on the other. From the for- 
mer group of countries, at least prior 
to the 1947 harvest, considerable 
quantities of foodstuffs and livestock 
were extracted in one manner or an- 
other by the Soviet Union, which con- 
tributed to their present plight. From 
Czechoslovakia and Finland, no such 
large acquisitions were made, though 
Soviet influence undoubtedly secured 
trading advantages in negotiation of 
the bilateral agreements. Total export 
commitments to the countries of the 
Soviet sphere amount to 1.6 million 
tons of which Poland, Bulgaria and 
Rumania accounted for 700,000. The 
remainder has been committed to 
Great Britain, Belgium, Switzerland 
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and the Scandinavian countries and 
Egypt. 

Political and economic considera- 
tions have been mixed in Soviet 
grain-export commitments. Undoubt- 
edly the primary objective of the So- 
viet government in the satellite 





Table 3—Grain Export Commitments* of 
the Soviet Union, 1947-48 
(In 1,000 Long Tons) 


Country of Bread Coarse All 
destination grainst grainst grains 
Great Britain ...... xe 738 738 
Czechoslovakia ..... 394 197 591 
aaa 256 39 9492 
ee 310 84 394 
(SA ee 167 84 $290 
GR er oer re 213 19 232 
| Se eee 167 20 187 
Switzerland ........ 108 49 157 
0 ee 89 20 109 
TS Eee ee 59 39 98 
EY wer vas 44-09 78 20 98 
ee ee 64 one 64 
|: terre ee 1,905 1,309 **3,450 


*Only firm commitments or actual ship 
ments are included. ¢Wheat and rye. tOat 
barley, corn. {Includes 197,000 long ton 
undesignated as to kind of grain. §Include 
39,000 long tons undesignated as to kind o 
grain. **Includes 236,000 long tons undesig 
nated as to kind of grain. 





countries was to ward off the strong 
temptation that the Marshall Plan 
exercised, especially for Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. But, likewise, there 
is little doubt that all this grain has 
been, or will eventually be, well paid 
for in goods that the Soviet govern- 
ment needs. In the case of the coun- 
tries outside the Soviet sphere, the 
need of securing industrial equipment 


and raw materials appears to have 


predominated in Soviet trading opera- 
tions in 1947-48. Nevertheless, the ex- 


R. Gregegaes 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 












































W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


_ Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 




















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 























NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. 














GRAVITY TYPE FLOW 


PER DAY. 


poultry. 


tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILL 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
— AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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nce of fruitless negotiations with 
Italy, and particularly with France, 
emphasized the fact that no country 
can acquire Russian grain unless the 
Kremlin considers this as not being 
politically disadvantageous. In the 

g of 1946, while the Communists 
were in the French coalition govern- 
ment, a grain deal was speedily con- 
cluded by the Soviets, hard pressed 
though they were themselves for 
grain. The Kremlin, however, broke 
off negotiations in December, 1947, 
when the French Communists were 
defeated in the tug of war with the 
Schuman government. 


Willing to Use Weapon 


The Bolsheviks had early learned, 
from the internal history of the So- 
viet regime, that “food is a weapon,” 
as Maxim Litvinov emphasized during 
his negotiations with the representa- 
tives of the Hoover Relief Organiza- 
tion in the early 1920’s. They are 
willing to use this weapon for what 
it is worth. For this, recent conditions 
were most auspicious. Russian grain 
was never so much needed and so 
highly prized as during the current 
season of serious food shortages and 
poor harvests in so many countries. 
And the Soviet Union was able to 
accumulate considerable grain sup- 
plies, albeit at heavy sacrifices on the 
part of the people. 

By the same token, improved har- 
vests outside of Russia, particularly 
in countries assisted by the Marshall 
Plan, should greatly diminish the po- 
tency of this weapon in the hands of 
the Kremlin. This would be especially 
true if the weather should not again 
favor the U.S.S.R., which so often 
suffers from severe droughts. More- 
over, if the International Wheat 
Agreement should become in any way 
effective, most of the European 
countries will rely for their basic 
wheat-import needs during the next 
five years on the U.S., Canada and 
Australia. Last, but not least, Soviet 
trade with the western European 
countries is a two-way affair. The 
Soviet government’s need of western 
industrial products is even greater 
than the western countries’ normal 
need of Russian grain, which in 1947- 
48 will probably account for less than 
10% of the total grain imports of 
western Europe. There is reason to 
believe, therefore, that the future po- 
tentialities for “political” grain ex- 
ports may be considerably curtailed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUID, FROZEN, DRIED 
EGG PRODUCTION DOWN 


WASHINGTON — The quality of 
liquid egg produced in June totaled 
77,941,000 lb., compared with 101,- 
663,000 lb. in the same month last 
year, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. The quantity pro- 
duced for drying was much smaller 
than last year and continues: to ac- 
count for most of the decrease shown 
in total liquid produced so far this 
year. 

Dried egg produced during June 
totaled 9,081,000 lb., compared with 
14,163,000 in June last year. Produc- 
tion consisted of 8,126,000 Ib. whole 
egg, 266,000 lb. albumen and 689,000 
lb. dried yolk. Of the whole dried 





gg production, 1,812,690 lb. were 


dried from frozen liquid eggs. 

Frozen egg production during June 
totaled 48,898,000 lb., a decrease of 
2% from the production of 50,100,000 
lb. in June last year. Production dur- 
ing the first half of this year totaled 
312,567,000 lb., about the same as 
Production during the first half of 
last year. Storage holdings of frozen 
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eggs on July 1 totaled 268,401,000 Ib., 
13% more than a year ago but 6% 
below the 1943-47 July average. Of 
the total July holdings, the govern- 
ment owned 40,833,000 Ib. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TO ENLARGE DESERET MILL 


KAYSVILLE, UTAH — Authority 
to proceed with plans to enlarge stor- 
age capacity of the Deseret Mill & 
Elevator plant at Kaysville by 80,- 
000 bu. was granted to the Latter- 
day Saint (Mormon) church welfare 
committee by the Mormon church 
committee on expenditures. The pres- 
ent plant, operated as a Mormon 
church welfare project exclusively, 


has a storage capacity of 78,000 bu. 
The Kaysville mill last year produced 
for the program 552,000 Ib. flour, 
1,997,000 lb. feed and 394,000 Ib. 
cereal, said W. T. Lawrence, member 
of. the General Welfare Committee, 
which supervises the plant opera- 
tions. 


included 1,837 bbl. to the Philippine 
Islands, 510 bbl. to China and 383 
bbl. to Panama. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWEDEN FORCED TO CUT 
"48 IMPORTS FROM USS. 


STOCKHOLM—A shortage of dol- 
lars has forced Sweden to order 
drastic curtailment of imports from 
the U.S. for the remainder of 1948. 
Of $50 million available, half will be 
spent on essential fuel and most of 
the remainder for machinery. Grain 
and foodstuffs generally are on the 
forbidden list. 


































































































BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER EXPORTS 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of flour from this port during May 
totaled 53,308 bbl., according to fig- 
ures released by the National Har- 
bors Board. The bulk of this move- 
ment, 50,575 bbl., was consigned to 
the U.K. while other consignments 








CA NA DIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 












WESTERNCANADA FLOUR MILLS CO.LIMITED 


TORONTO —— CANADA 





etn iB 





MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 
WORLD WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


PURITY «+ THREE STARS GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
STERLING + PRAIRIE MAIDS * MAITLAND + HURON 
also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











— 


~ INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 





ANALYSES 


"FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. - Chicago 6, Ill. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
104 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 












ELLY Aut. 


comet erhandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Flour Specialists Pit'hoor® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreiGcn HJ]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








TSE PROMPT“ ACCURATE 
HITE LABORATORY SERVICE 
eases tt [ees 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
































First Gent: “Now I suppose they’ll 
start wearing bustles again.” 

Second Gent: “No, I don’t think so. 
They went out when revolving doors 


came in.” 
e¢ ¢ 


“My grandfather lived to be nearly 
90 and never used glasses.” 

‘Well, lots of people prefer to drink 
from a bottle.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“What's your birthstone, Daddy?” 
“T think it’s the grindstone, son.” 


eo ¢ 


Three small boys were sitting on a 
curb. One was playing with an air- 
plane. One was playing with a fire 
engine. One was reading ‘Esquire.” 
A kindly old gentleman approached 
and asked them what they wanted 
to be when they grew up. The first 
one replied that he wanted to be a 
jet-propelled plane pilot. The sec- 
ond wanted to be a fireman. The 
third, looking from his magazine, re- 
plied, “Aw, I just want to grow up.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


I had a hunch today. I got up at 
seven, had seven dollars in my pock- 
et, there were seven at lunch, and 
there were seven horses in the race 

I picked the seventh. 

So he came in the winner? 

No, he came in seventh. 


¢¢ ¢ 


He: “I am very curious to know 
what would happen if I kissed you.” 

She: “If you were really curious, 
you’d know by this time.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Judge (after sentencing burglar): 
“T don’t see how you can insist you 
are innocent when there is so much 
proof of your guilt.” 

Defendant: “All I say is, how 
can that guy identify me when he 
had his head under the covers every 
minute I was in the room?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


They were having just one more 
at the bar when an old friend, pre- 
viously quite normal, came through 
the door, walked up the wall, across 
the ceiling, and down the other wall, 
and disappeared through the back 
door. There was a moment’s stunned 
silence, then, ‘What in the world’s 
got into that guy?” “Yeah, he didn’t 
even speak to us!” 


¢¢ 


Prospective Buyer (inspecting new 
home being built): “This house 
doesn’t look any too strong.” 

Contractor: “Well, you’ve got to 
consider we haven’t got the wall- 
paper on yet.” 


e$¢¢ 


“Does your girl smoke?” 
“Well, not quite.” 


¢¢¢ 


A golfer trying to get out of a 
trap, said, ‘The traps on this course 
are very annoying, aren’t they?” 

“Yes,” said the second golfer, try- 
ing to putt, “would you mind clos- 
ing yours?” 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
_ 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COW!! 





—-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoute Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


434 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers ; 
OMAHA, NEB i 
New York 


San Francisca 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia J 





= 





Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Cc ce Bldg. 
) Baltimore 2, Md. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 




















Cable Address: ‘“DorFEAcH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNnTrRy,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. 


Cable Address: *‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


FLOUR IMPORTERS . 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


0 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘*D1pLomA,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR meronrens 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


GLASGOW 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘Puinip,’’ Dundee 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland, 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C., 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘*Matluch” 


47-48 Damrak 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 


, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FRLIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: ‘“Bejenes,’’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


oT) ‘> .y 
VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPOR1 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, ete. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank WN. V., 

Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BEKGH’S SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN . 
(Anton Sorensen) 


P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
RIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
be Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport” 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 


Rotterdam AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 





MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHekEaAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


August 17, 1948 
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PROCESSING NEEDS A €0-PILOT, TOO 


In flying an airliner, the co-pilot aids the captain in routine checks, 
helps carry the strain and gives needed assistance if an emergency should 
arise. 


In flour processing, too, a co-pilot can be invaluable. N-A’s Flour 
Service Division, for instance, has been “‘co-piloting’”’ for over a quarter 
of a century in bleaching, maturing and enriching problems. Its products 
are standards of the milling field and you’ll find its trained field staff and 
technical laboratories always ready to assist you and your own consultants. 


Why not let the “co-pilot” check-in today 
a call will bring him promptly. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 











The case of the 
too-solid citizen 


“YESSIR,” he often tells himself, “you’re a mighty 
solid citizen. You pav your taxes, you stay out of 
jail, you treat your wife right, you go to church. 
America needs more solid citizens like you.” 


Actually, America has too many too-solid citizens 
like him. You know them—the men and women who 
won’t stir themselves to take an active part in local 
and national affairs. 


On election day, they don’t vote—it’s too hot or too 
cold. Comes jury duty, they know how to duck it— 


and do. When community problems crop up, they 
keep off the committees that must find solutions. 
And of course they’re too tired, too bored, too 
busy to keep intelligently informed about vital na- 
tional issues. 


There’s trouble ahead when Americans take their 
priceless freedom, their unique civil rights for 
granted ... the same kind of trouble that came to 
other countries whose citizens sat back and forgot 
about their responsibilities. For freedom is never 
really free ... it has to be earned, day after day, by 
all the people. 


Freedom is everybody’s job. 
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